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Norice.— With this week’s number of the “ SpecTATOR” is issued, 
gratis, an Hight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 7th, to June 24th, 1893, inclusive. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


eee PELs 
R. GLADSTONE will succeed in making the House of 
Lords the most popular institution in the country. The 
Ninth Clause of his Bill, a deliberate attempt to pull down 
the British Constitution, in order to build out of its ruins a 
temporary political log-house for the use of the Irish National 
Leaguers, passed the House of Commons on Thursday 
by a majority of 27. Charles Lamb’s imaginary Chinese, 
who burnt down villages in order to enjoy roast-pork, 
was economical in the comparison. The House of Lords 
will save us from this triumph of Mr. Gladstone’s destructive 
energy, and will win back for itself the nation’s gratitude by 
so doing. Lord Salisbury reminded his audience at the Junior 
Constitutional Club yesterday week of Charles II.’s saying : 
“ My dear James, they will never kill me to make you King.” 
It will certainly apply to the popular feeling about the House 
of Lords, when the people see that its destruction would place 
them at the mercy of such an Assembly as the present House 
of Commons. 








The Khedive arrived at Constantinople at the beginning. of 
the week, and has been treated with great distinction by the 
Sultan. It appears, however, that though the Sultan is much 
pleased to see his feudatory doing homage in person, he is 
somewhat embarrassed by the wild schemes which Abbas 
Pasha is inclined to propose for the eviction of England 
from Egypt, or, at any rate, for her embarrassment. 
The Sultan’s ruling motto is “Let sleeping dogs lie,” 
and he therefore is horrified at proposals for making the 
visit the starting-point of a great diplomatic coup against 
British influence on the Nile, for sending a Turkish con- 
tingent to Cairo, or, at any rate, for the grant of a Turkish 
bodyguard, to guard Abbas against deposition. The Turkish 
diplomatists can, however, be trusted to keep things from 
coming toa head. They are adepts in the art of dawdling 
out of difficulties. Meantime, Abbas’s visit to his grandfather 
Ismael, who lives in a palace-prison on the Bosphorus, with a 
bodyguard of Albanians, whose duties are indistinguishable 
from those of gaolers, is as dramatic as anything in history. 
Did Ismael, we wonder, descant to his grandson upon the 
excellencies and advantages of Turkish household troops ? 


The news from Bangkok (Siam) grows more and more 
serious. Friday’s telegrams show that two French gunboats, 
after some fighting, have got past the forts, and are now 
anchored, in company with the gunboat previously in the 








river, opposite the British Legation. It is said that the 
French passed the forts by an act of treachery; but such 
stories, telegraphed in moments of excitement, must be 
received with the utmost caution. There is an English 
gunboat, the ‘ Swift,’ at Bangkok. 


The rioting in Paris has died away, and on Saturday there 
was a debate in the Chamber which seemed to promise well 
for the stability of the Ministry. M. Dupuy won a great 
victory, and won it not by means of “ Republican Concen- 
tration ”—Anglicé, a log-rolling combination formed out of 
hostile Republican groups—but by rallying the friends of 
orderly and stable government from both sides of the House. 
It was necessary, he declared. to close the Labour Exchange, 
since it had become the focus of disorder. The Ministry 
were threatened with the electors, but “the electors will rally 
to those who, before and above all, have shown themselves the 
defenders and protectors of the law, and they will give a 
salutary warning to those who seek to win an ephemeral 
popularity by toadying the people.” Ultimately, a vote of 
confidence was passed by 332 to 124. The Radicals were, 
however, determined on revenge, and later they drove a wedge 
into M. Dupuy’s majority by raising the religious question. 
After the luncheon adjournment, a Socialist Deputy was 
put up to invite the Government to apply to the religious 
congregations the law applied to the Labour Exchange, 
and thus the odiwm theologicum was at once introduced 
into the debate. M. Dupuy at once asked that the question 
should be postponed till after the Budget, and got this 
by 360 to 127. Later, however, he showed less firmness 
in meeting another aspect of the same question, and only 
got a majority of 26. Asa result of the Government taking 
a line which was not clearly anti-clerical, M. Peytral, the 
Finance Minister, who sits for Marseilles, and is, it is said, 
afraid of seeming a luke-warm hater of priests, resigned his 
office. The Cabinet, however, occupied a position of strength, 
and had gained the respect of the Chamber. 


By Monday, however, the prosperous omens had all dis- 
appeared, and the Cabinet had sunk back into the hope- 
less slough of Republican Concentration. It was announced 
that M. Peytral had withdrawn his resignation, and it was 
also made known that there were to be certain consequences 
of this “ placating ” of the Radicals,—to use the phrase of the 
American wirepullers. M. Lozé, the able Prefect of Police 
who saw Paris through the riots without serious bloodshed, 
and who has kept order in the capital for the last seven years 
with the greatest success, was to be got rid of (he is to get 
something in the diplomatic service), and “ other comple- 
mentary measures ” were to be carried out in regard to the 
organisation of the police. In other words, M. Dupuy brought 
back his Chancellor of the Exchequer by throwing-over M. 
Lozé. The President, who came up from Marly for the crisis, 
is said to have been the organiser of this surrender. 


The discussion of the Ninth Clause, determining the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, was begun 
on Friday week ; but no decision was reached nor, indeed, any 
point of importance so much as discussed. On Monday, Mr. 
Goschen began the discussion by calling attention to the 
avowedly experimental character of the Bill, as expressed by 
the words inserted in the Ninth Clause that its arrangements 
were to hold good “unless, and until, Parliament shall 
otherwise determine.” He believed that the origin of this 
provision for future changes of the Parliamentary mind was 
to be found in the great divergence of the various Cabinet 
Ministers’ own views. And yet this divided Cabinet was to 
introduce a great constitutional revolution which began with an 
experimental House of Commons. The first amendment of any 
importance was Mr. J. Redmond’s, that the opening words of 
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the section be omitted, of which the intention, in Mr. Red- 
mond’s mind, was to get rid of the reduction of the number 
of the Irish Members to 80, and keep them for the pro- 
visional six years at their present number of 103. But Mr. 
Balfour gave his assent to the amendment in a totally oppo- 
site sense,—namely, that the House disapproved the whole 
plan of the Government as stated in the Bill, and not merely 
any particular detail of that plan. So the Opposition and the 
Parnellites voted together, though from the most opposite 
points of view,—a very unsatisfactory proceeding, which should, 
we think, have been avoided,—the result being the rejection of 
Mr. J. Redmond’s amendment by a majority of 14 (280 to 
266) after a speech from Mr. Chamberlain of very great 
power, but too much sarcasm, which irritated Mr. Sexton and 
the Anti-Parnellites into voting for the Government. The next 
division was on Mr. Heneage’s amendment for excluding the 
Trish Members altogether. Mr. Balfour supported this 
amendment not because he liked it, but because he disliked it 
less than any other alternative; and on this amendment Mr. 
Gladstone himself moved the Closure, which was accepted by 
the Chairman of Committees, and carried by a majority of 
30 (241 to 211), whereupon Mr. Heneage’s amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 31 (240 to 209). 


Tuesday’s debate began by a motion from Sir John Lub- 
bock intended to cut down the Irish representation to the 
level of Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial Revenue. 
Mr. Gladstone replied by an argument good enough if Ireland 
were not also to have a Parliament exclusively her own. 
“The labouring man had as genuine and legitimate and rela- 
tively as large an interest in good government as any one 
else.” The motion was negatived without a division. Sir 
Charles Dilke then moved a verbal amendment intended to 
raise a discussion on “the constitution of the future Irish 
representation.” The Government scheme of redistribution, 
he argued, increased instead of rectifying the inequalities of 
voting-power. Mr. Gladstone was not surprised that “his 
right hon. friend” had raised the discussion. The Govern- 
ment had, however, to be content under the circumstances with 
“ayrough mode of workmanship, because being a collateral 
matter it was impessible to bring to bear the whole attention 
of Parliament to the subject.” Ultimately, the House re- 
jected the amendment by 30 (212 to 182). 


On Wednesday Mr. Parker-Smith’s amendment to omit the 
words “ Dublin University shall cease to return any Member,” 
was discussed. To this amendment, Mr. Swift MacNeill was 
opposed, on the ground that the Dublin University was a mere 
instrument for forcing Tory lawyers on to the Bench, while Mr. 
Gladstone resisted it both because the whole tendency of the day 
was unfavourable to the representation of classes, and because 
he held thst if culture was to be represented at all, the legal 
profession, and the Colleges of physicians and surgeons, would 
prove much better constituencies than any University. After 
a lengthened discussion, Mr. Morley proposed the Closure, 
but the Chairman did not accept it; and Mr. Goschen pointed 
out that a University constituency included culture of all 
kinds, while the legal profession or the medical profession 
included culture of a single type only. Dublin University 
covered a very wide area of otherwise unrepresented opinion, 
and the two seats might easily be saved by grouping a few 
small boroughs. However, the amendment was rejected by a 
majority of 32 (280 to 248). 


At a little before 5 o’clock, Mr. Gladstone rose to announce 
that the Government intended to withdraw their proposal for 
the representation of Ireland in the House of Commons, just as 
they had withdrawn their proposals for the financial arrange- 
ments between England and Ireland,—only much later in the 
day, and when only six hours at most remained for the dis- 
cussion of their new proposal before the House was to be 
required to vote on that and a good many other matters com- 
pletely undiscussed. The “in-and-out” plan is given up, and 
the eiglity Irish Members are to be retained for all purposes, 
both British and Imperial. According to Mr. Gladstone, the 
Government had been investigating carefully for months back 
the bias of the House of Commons, especially of their own 
supporters, and were convinced by all these inquiries, and 
chiefly by the notices of amendments placed on the order book, 
that this is the solution preferred by the great majority of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Rathbone (M.P. for the Carnarvon 
boroughs), in an admirable speech, repudiated the notion that 








this solution satisfies him. Nothing, he said, could be worse 
for the great experiment to be made in Ireland than to gyh. 
ject the Irish Members, during the first six years of that ex. 
periment, to the almost irresistible temptation to obtain 
financial and other help for Ireland by trafficking in Promises 
of support for British measures. And Mr. Wallace (MP. for 
Edinburgh) followed suit with a declaration that the Bill ig 
now transformed from a Bill to give self-government to 
Ireland, into one that also destroys self-government in 
England. 


On Thursday Mr. Wallace continued the debate on the 
“in-and-out” clauses in a speech which Mr. Balfour rightly 
described as “ of its kind one of the most brilliant speeches of 
my whole Parliamentary recollection.” He was followed by Mr, 
Labouchere, in his newly assumed character of the virtuous 
party hack, and by Sir Joseph Pease, who possesses that 
character naturally and without assumption. Mr. Balfour then 
rose and delivered one of the most weighty, telling, and best. 
reasoned speeches of the Session,—and that, when we consider 
what Mr, Chamberlain’s speeches have been during the last 
two months, is as high praise as can be bestowed. Weare, he 
argued, not only bringing a body of men here to help govern us, 
who will not let us help govern them, but we are bringing men 
“who in the past have shown themselves anxious not to assist, 
but to impede and destroy the work of Government.” Mr, 
Gladstone’s reply was an extraordinary exhibition. He 
practically confined himself to a torrent of irony and invective 
directed against Mr. Balfour’s remark that the Government 
were not worth attacking,—and this while the greatest revolu- 
tion conceivable in a representative Constitution was under 
discussion. After Mr. Chamberlain’s declaration that “the 
issue is whether the interests of Great Britain are to be con- 
trolled by delegates from Ireland nominated by priests, elected 
by illiterates, and subsidised by the enemies of this country,” 
and speeches from Sir W. Harcourt and Mr. Redmond, the 
division was taken, and the omnes-omnia scheme was carried 
by 27 (825 to 298). Five Gladstonians (Messrs. Bolton, 
Wallace, Rathbone, Atherley-Jones, and Dr. Clark) voted 
against the Government, and two (Mr. Shaw and Mr. Illing. 
worth) abstained. After that the guillotine silently descended 
on some eighteen clauses, the majorities varying from 33 to 
35. On Clause 10 (the Consolidated Fund), the Unionists 
however, walked out, and this was therefore carried by a 
majority of 309. 


That perpetual source of international irritation, the French 
fishing easement on the coast of Newfoundland, is again 
beginning to give trouble. The owners of a factory on the 
French shore imported from Halifax, and in a British vessel, 
certain supplies of stores and provisions, and on these supplies 
the Colonial authorities levied customs. The French Admiral 
thereupon protested, and demanded that the dues paid should 
be refunded. The Colonial Government refused, and there- 
upon the Admiral withdrew in dudgeon to St. Pierre, the 
little French island off the coast of Newfoundland, refusing 
to be present at an entertainment prepared as a welcome to 
the French Fleet, or at a ball given by the Governor in honour 
of the Royal Wedding. 


On Thursday night, the German Reichstag carried the 
essential article of the Army Bill—ze., that the peace- 
footing shall be 479,228 men from October Ist, 1893, to 
March 31st, 1899—by a majority of 11. This isa great triumph 
for Count Caprivi and the Emperor. The two-years’ service 
clause is still under debate; but the Government have vir- 
tually pledged themselves to make the reduction in the term 
real and permanent. 


On Wednesday, it was announced that the French 
Embassy in London is to be given to M. Decrais,—a 
trained diplomatist of great ability. He is further said 
to be well fitted to discharge the social duties of his post, 
to be a negotiator who likes amicable solutions, and who 
will not try to pose as the man who dares beard the lion in 
his den. Meantime, Lord Dufferin has left Paris without 
taking leave of M. Carnot, and is said to be in no hurry to 
return. This unusual course, it is asserted, is due to the fact 
that our Foreign Office ‘‘ wishes to mark its sense of the un- 
seemly manner in which her Majesty’s representative has 
been for some time treated by a section of the French Press.” 
No doubt the attacks have been abominable and persistent, 
but prima facie the French Government are not in any way 
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responsible. If, however, our Foreign Office knows as a fact 
that a word from the proper quarter would have stopped the 
attacks, and this word was not spoken, it is perfectly:right to 
mark its sense of the manner in which the British represen- 
tative is being treated. 


Wednesday’s Times publishes a letter from Bishop Tucker 
which is of very great importance as regards Uganda. It 
states that forty of the principal Protestant chiefs in the 
country have signed a Declaration expressing their wish for 
the abolition of domestic slavery,—the slave-trade is already 
abolished. The Bishop was asked by some Protestant natives 
if they ought to surrender certain runaway slaves to the 
Mahommedans. He replied,—Yes, if it is the law; but 
that if they thought the law bad, they should get it altered. 
Ultimately the chiefs declared for “ untying and freeing com- 
pletely all our slaves ;” and therefore, if the Roman Catholics 
will only agree, slavery will cease in Uganda. The Bishop has, 
no doubt, a right to be proud of this practical triumph of 
Christianity. He points out, however, that if we retire, 
slavery in its most hideous form will reappear; and hopes, 
therefore, that the incident will cause those who have doubts 
as to retention to change their minds. 


Lord Salisbury made a brilliant speech to the Junior 
Constitutional Club on Friday week, in which he described our 
present constitutional system as “an impartial combination of 
hustle and gag,” and made an earnest appeal to the people to 
insist on the reference of fundamental constitutional changes, 
such as Mr. Gladstone is now attempting, to the people as a 
whole,—the Referendum, in short, which is growing in favour 
everywhere on the continent of Europe, and which in Switzer- 
land has always proved to be a most valuable and conser- 
vative guarantee for tried institutions. England is nearly 
the only country in which a great constitutional revolution 
can be made with no further precautions than are necessary 


Mr. Conybeare, who published a letter reflecting severely on 
the Speaker for refusing to accept the motion made by him on 
Thursday, June 29th, for closuring the discussion on Mr. 
Gladstone’s gagging resolution, though in 1887 Mr. Peel had 
accepted the closuring of the discussion on the Irish Crimes 
Bill, asked leave yesterday week to make a personal explana- 
tion of his conduct, since he had not been in the House when 
the letter was brought before the House. His “ explanation,” 
however, only amounted to this, that he could not subscribe 
to the censures passed by the Speaker and by Mr. Gladstone 
on that letter, which appeared to him to be penetrated by 
“antiquated doctrine.” The Speaker was “a public authority, 
a public institution, a public servant of the people,” and it 
was out of date to place such an authority, even were it the 
Sovereign herself, above public criticism. This, of course, 
only made matters worse, and the Speaker pointed out, with 
a great deal of warmth, that Mr. Conybeare could only pro- 
perly take the line he was now pressing on the House by pro- 
posing a censure upon him for the acceptance of the House, 
and he said that if such a resolution were carried, he would 
not consent to occupy the Chair for twenty-four hours. 


Mr. Gladstone, having had the letter read at the table, 
then moved that the letter constituted a breach of privi- 
lege, and as Mr. Conybeare did not admit that he had been 
in the wrong, the House declared the letter a breach of 
privilege, and was proceeding to suspend Mr. Conybeare 
for a week, when Mr. Sexton intervened to ask for a short 
delay ; and Mr. Storey went out to fetch Mr. Conybeare, who 
returned with a written expression of regret, which he read 
to the House, for having published (not for having written) 
the censure on the Speaker, and with an unreserved with- 
drawal of the words published. Mr. Gladstone treated this 
asan adequate apology; and Mr. Balfour, while expressing 
his regret that Mr. Gladstone had so treated it, recognised 
the value of unanimity in such cases, and therefore made no 
objection to the withdrawal of the penal resolution, which was 
accordingly withdrawn,—a course we greatly regret. The 
House is getting more and more out of hand, as Mr. Sexton’s 
conduct on Tuesday last abundantly shows; and Mr. Glad- 
stone exhibits more and more hesitation and reluctance on 
every new occasion in enforcing steadily the rules of the 
House. Not for the Speaker’s sake, but in the interests of the 
House itself, Mr. Conybeare’s most inadequate apology should 
not, we hold, have been accepted. ~~ 





On Tuesday, a still more positive refusal to obey the direct 
authority of the Chairman of Committees proceeded from Mr. 
Sexton, and was complicated by the most unconstitutional and 
improper reflections on the action of one of the clerks of the 
House of Commons (Mr. Milman) of which the public have ever 
had experience. As everybody knows, if the Chairman or 
Speaker consults any of the clerks of the House of Commons, 
it is his responsibility how he may choose to deal with the in- 
formation he receives. It isas grossly improper to throw blame 
on one of these officials because the Speaker or Chairman 
happens to have consulted him on the forms and precedents 
of the House, as it would be for a suitor to cast blame on the 
chief clerk of any Judge’s Court for the course taken by the 
Judge after any reference made to him. Yet Mr. Sexton 
attacked one of the clerks of the House of Commons for the 
line taken by the Chairman of Committees, as if Mr. Milman 
had been the Chairman and Mr. Mellor had been the clerk. 
We have discussed the exceedingly scandalous scene of Tues- 
day elsewhere, and will only say here that the Speaker, 
when subsequently appealed to, entirely sustained Mr. Mellor’s 
ruling; but Mr. Sexton was too great a man to submit him- 
self to the established authority without bringing Mr. Glad- 
stone almost to his knees in supplication. We believe that 
Mr. Courtney would have found means to end the struggle in 
five minutes; but Mr. Mellor is not peremptory enough for 
his office. 


On Friday, July 7th, Mr. T. W. Russell moved the 
adjournment of the House to call attention to the failure 
of justice “at the present assizes in the county of Clare.” 
Nine persons were put on their trial at the Spring Assizes, 
and every one, except a gamekeeper, was acquitted; and at 
the Summer Assizes it was practically the same story. 
Under these circumstances, he asked “ whether the Govern- 
ment intended to remove the administration of the criminal 
affairs of that county outside the bounds of the county.” 
The presiding Judge at the Spring Assizes recommended it, 
and said it was little short of a farce to go on with things as 
they were; and at the Summer Assizes, Mr. Justice Gibson 
described one of the acquittals as a scandal on the administra- 
tion of justice. “Was Mr. Morley prepared to let this immunity 
of crime continue, simply and solely because Irish Members 
would not allow him to proclaim the county?” Mr. Morley 
expressed indignation at the charge sprung on him. He 
agreed that the state of Clare was a disgrace to civilisation. 
He was told he could alter it by a stroke of the pen. The 
leader of the Opposition used the stroke of the pen; but the 
state of Clare was better now than during the time of the late 
Government. Later, Mr. Balfour drew from Mr. Morley a 
declaration that he was watching “this black area,” and that 
if he thought it necessary to have recourse to a change of 
venue, “no amount of things he had said in the past, and no 
sense of mortification at having to unsay them,” would prevent 
him from changing his present attitude. Finally, the Closure 
was carried by 32; and the adjournment negatived by 42 (283 
‘to 241). 


Two convictions, both by juries, have this week attracted some 
attention. On Friday, July 7th, Mr. Tims, 2 London County 
Councillor, was found guilty at the County of London Sessions 
for having attempted to obtain 14s. 6d. from the London and 
North-Western Railway by false pretences, and was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment as a second-class misdemeanant; 
and thus, for the second time within six months, Sir Peter 
Edlin has sentenced members of the County Council for more 
or less disgraceful conduct. On Tuesday, an Irish Member of 
Parliament, Mr. Deasy, one of the Anti-Parnellite Whips, 
was found guilty, also at the London Sessions, for having 
assaulted a servant-girl in the lodging in which he resided. 
There was also a charge of indecent assault; but on this 
the jury, rightly as we think, refused to convict. Sir 
Peter Edlin sentenced Mr. Deasy to a fine of £25,—not 
an extravagant punishment. Mr. Deasy’s defence that 
he meant no harm was probably true; but a married man, 
and a Member of Parliament, who tries to kiss a lodging- 
house servant in his bedroom, whether with or without her 
consent, cannot expect the sort of allowance to be made for 
him which is made for a lad of eighteen. In any case, the 
story is a squalid and unpleasant one. 


Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 995-993. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S LAST THUNDERBOLT. 


FTER Mr. Gladstone had launched his last thunder- 
bolt on Wednesday, and had explained with airy 
equanimity to the Committee that he had at last made up 
his mind to transform entirely, at the last moment, what 
he deemed that least important proposal of his Home-rule 
Bill which only affects the essential character of the 
Imperial Parliament for the six years immediately follow- 
ing the creation of a Legislature in Dublin, by grafting 
upon it eighty Members who, for all British purposes, are 
not to be representatives at all, but only aliens with a 
right to veto what the true representatives desire; and 
after the only two followers who could find heart of grace 
to protest had delivered their protests, the Leader of the 
Opposition rose to make an observation upon a point of 
order. The Chairman of Committees was anxious to hear 
him, but the hands of the clock pointed to half-past five, 
and Mr. Healy, in the exultation which Mr. Gladstone’s 
statement had excited in his breast, kindly determined to 
give the House a foretaste of what this alien tyranny 
would mean. Mr. Balfour was not allowed to ask 
the question which he had in his mind. Mr. Healy 
would not allow it. With inexorable vehemence, he 
put down the leader of a great British majority, and 
insisted that the orders of the House should be observed 
to the very letter. It was a very significant incident. 
Mr. Gladstone’s gagging resolution came into operation 
for the Ninth Clause (and a good many other clauses) at 
10 o’clock on the following day. Only six hours more of 
debate would be admissible on the most unconstitutional 
revoluticn which has ever been proposed in the structure 
of a representative Assembly ; and the leader of the party 
who will be most gravely affected by it was denied the right 
to ask a question,—probably a question affecting the form 
in which these six hours could best be spent,—by one of 
the interlopers who, if ever the Bill is passed, will probably 
rejoice in performing the same sort of service for the artificial 
majority which he helps to constitute, again and again. Yet 
the thunderbolt which Mr, Gladstone had just launched 
had been delayed to the very latest moment at which it was 
possible to launch it, and therefore the courtesies of the 
situation absolutely required a certain amount of liberality 
in construing the orders of the House. For anything 
we can see, there was the same means of coming to the con- 
clusion that the non-representative Irish Members should 
be allowed to vote on British questions in which they have 
no representative interest, not only yesterday week, when 
the clause first came up for discussion, but certainly three 
weeks ago, if not three months or three years ago, when 
the country would have had some clear notice of the un- 
constitutional revolution that was proposed. It is perfectly 
true that the change made does not, in the opinion of 
statesmen who have carefully considered the Bill, make 
all the difference which it seems to make. We ourselves 
stated last week that the form of the Ninth Clause then 
before the country was an absurd impossibility which no 
statesman in the world could work, and that it must give 
way to the franker cynicism which has just been forced 
upon the country with the help of the gag. But though 
that was manifest enough to the eyes of careful politicians, 
it was very far from evident to the popular mind. The 
mask which had been kept over the face of the battery has 
s2rved its purpose. The democracy has been bewildered 
and deceived by the proposal which seemed to them so 
much more equitable than the plain affront to all repre- 
sentative principles which now suddenly takes its place. 
And the people have been beguiled into accepting what 
they would never have accepted if it had been announced 
plainly before the General Election, as it might just as well 
have been. Mr. Gladstone’s assumption that this open 
breach with every true representative principle, is really a 
matter of no importance, in comparison, at least, with the 
great reform of the Irish Constitution he is vainly labour- 
ing to pass,—that it does not matter whether for six years 
he plays at ducks-and-drakes with the English Constitu- 
tion or not,—may have been serious to his own highly 
artificia] state of mind; but if so, it only shows how 
artificial a migd a man may breed in himself, by con- 
stantly and passiguately dwelling on what he thinks his 
mission. But no gne else can by any possibility share his 
illusion, It is not only, as Mr. Wallace says, that 
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Mr. Gladstone asks leave to bestow self-government 0 
Treland by destroying self-government in England : it 
is not only, as Mr. Rathbone pointed out in his very able 
speech, that he is forcing on the Irish Members, durin 
the most important and structural epoch of their history. 
the most powerful temptation that can be conceived, to 
extort concessions for Ireland by chaffering with Scotch 
and English Members for the irresponsible support the 
would be able to offer for Scotch and English measures; har 
the mere fact that Irishmen are to be taught to make light 
of all true representative principles in England and Scot. 
land in order that Ireland may lose no advantage that she 
would forego if England and Scotland were fairly treated 
starts Ireland on a false and selfish conception of her. 
position from the very first. 

It is idly represented that Irishmen will simply continue 
to vote as they have always hitherto voted, as Members of: 
the United Kingdom, on English and Scotch affairs ; and 
it is asked what difference it makes that for the future 
Englishmen and Scotchmen will have no chance of voting 
on exclusively Irish affairs. Why, it makes this enormous. 
difference,—that by the Home-rule measure you deliberately 
untie the knot which identified the interests of the three 
Kingdoms and impressed upon the Irish Members that the. 
Union was a reality; and not only so, but you give the 
Irishmen a fresh and absorbing interest of their own in 
subordinating English and Scotch interests to Irish in- 
terests, seeing that by so doing they will be able to relieve 
indefinitely the pecuniary pressure upon Ireland, and to 
gain all sorts of other advantages over the colleagues who 
are to be interdicted for the future from any meddling. 
with affairs strictly Irish. You at one and the same 
moment make it clear to Irishmen that they have no 
further direct interest in the local prosperity of England 
and Scotland, and that they have an immense direct 
interest in so manceuvring English and Scottish affairs 
as to get loans on easy terms for Ireland, or other- 
wise to diminish her share in the common burdens 
of the Union. And all this Mr. Gladstone takes 
pains to teach the Irish at the very time when Irish 
institutions are all in the most pulpy and malleable 
stage, when a little unscrupulousness here or there 
will make the greatest possible apparent difference to 
their fortunes, and will not be perceived, and will hardly 
indeed be perceptible, to the external observer. A more 
demoralising political education for the new Legislature 
we cannot imagine. It is like sending a clever boy to 
school where he will be surrounded with urgent temptations. 
and assured of impunity if he falls into the mire. 

And all this, as we have said, Mr. Gladstone does at the 
very last moment, when there is no longer time for the 
country to take in fully what it means,—when, indeed, six 
hours of debate at most were all that was left for the pur- 
pose of making manifest what he had done. Mystify your 
democracy to the very last moment, and then as you 
disperse the mist, assure them that, in comparison with the 
enormous gain which you are purchasing for one part of 
the country, nothing can be more insignificant than the 
trifling inconvenience to the remainder,—that is Mr. 
Gladstone’s prescription for reconciling the English people 
to having a solid body of non-representatives lodged 
in the heart of their Imperial Parliament, like a bullet in 
the flesh. This assumption of the insignificance of the 
whole proceeding is the most cynical part of the business,. 
and comes very ill indeed from a statesman who has made 
his constitutional superstition that not only the whole 
Kingdom, but every organic part of it, shall be governed by 
the majority of its representatives, the very starting-point 
of his revolution. ‘Only,’ he seems to tells us in a sort 
of parenthetic aside, ‘this principle cannot for the present 
be applied to the affairs of six-sevenths or so of the people ; 
but as compared with the beneficent results of applying it 
to the other seventh, that unfortunate necessity is of no prac- 
tical importance.’ What would have been the result of the 
General Election if Mr. Gladstone had made this confession 
before it took place? We think we know. And we have 
no doubt at all that it will be the result of the next 
General Election when Mr. Gladstone’s purposes have been 
unmasked, and the leaders of Opposition have been un- 
muzzled. The murder is out at last in a form intelligible 
to the popular mind. And the murder is the murder of 
British Constitutionalism, which is to be offered up as a 
holocaust to the big Irish idol which Mr. Gladstone has 
worshipped for the last eight years, but the full deformities 
of which he has only just unveiled. 
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pe: 
THE “TONE OF EMPIRE.” 


O thoughtful man, however little he may be disposed 
N by temperament to applaud the extravagances of 
Jingoism, can help feeling some alarm at the very visible 
decline of the ruling sentiment in this nation. The fact 
can hardly be disputed, for the evidence of it crowds upon 
us every day. It is not alone the Home-rule movement, 
with its senseless mangling of Constitution and Empire, 
and what Lord Salisbury so well calls its “flabby 
optimism.” The same spirit betrays itself in schemes 
for entrusting India to the government of Baboos; in the 
well-marked hesitation to accept obvious responsibilities in 
Africa; in proposals to surrender territory cr authority, here 
alittle, and there a little ; in the loud grumblings which are 
heard when it becomes necessary to strengthen our military 
or naval defences ; and in the endless talk about the weary 
Titan,—the weary Titan, forsooth! when we can still produce 
in unlimited numbers men with all the great qualities of 
the race, engaged throughout the globe in every great 
enterprise of commerce and government. We seem sud- 
denly to have lost all faith in our own character and 
in the beneficence of our work in the world. A people 
with a long and eventful history like ours, must needs 
have something to reproach itself with, some crimes and 
many errors, and we seem at the present moment to have 
become conscious of our sins, and their burden sits 
heavily upon us. If any man has a charge to bring 
against us, we hear him gladly, and at once condemn our- 
selves without waiting for the defence. As a nation, we 
are weary of the world and its wickedness, and would fain 
retire into a monastery and seek rest for our souls. It is 
only in Ulster that Britons any longer sing “Rule 
Britannia!” As Burke said of the Princes of Europe 
at the time of the French Revolution, we no longer desire 
to be great; we are grown philosophic, and are satisfied 
to be good. Well may one ask with the great poet who is 


gone— 


“Ts this the tone of Empire? Here the faith 


That made us rulers ? ” 


It would be difficult to trace this strange—and, we hope, 
temporary—relaxation of the national character to its 
origin, to say how far it is due to the inclusion within the 
franchise of masses in whom the national spirit is still 
undeveloped, how far to the long peace with the enormous 
growth of commerce and wealth and luxury. It is not 
confined to any single class, but, in different shapes, is as 
visible among the highest as among the lowest. In the 
upper and middle classes it takes the form of a sudden 
awakening to the worth of the finer graces of character 
and endowment,—to the attractions of art and beauty and 
refinement on the one hand, and to the power of gentleness 
and sympathy and kindness on the other. Lower down 
in the social scale, the spirit we are analysing seems to 
fluctuate between a crude sentimental humanitarianism 
and the selfishness which is unable to rise above the petty 
interests of the moment to a sense of what is national or 
imperial. Nor are we blind to the fact that there is a good 
side to all our self-distrust and over-scrupulousness, and 
sentimental tenderness. As a protest against Jingoism, as 
a corrective of the arrogance and harshness which are the 
natural vices of the ruling temperament, this passing wave 
of emotion may have its value. It may be necessary as 
a stage of development, and, if we can escape the 
immediate dangers and recover our strength, it may 
contribute some permanent elements of worth to the 
national character, and help to place that character 
ona broader and firmer basis. But while, by reasoning 
such as this, we can pay tribute to the optimism which is 
80 much in vogue, it is impossible not to feel that in some 
of its manifestations at least, the prevalent tone of political 
enervation cannot be presented as other than an evil. The 
crude cosmopolitanism of the “ Little England” Radical 
is not due to any superiority to_national or imperial senti- 
ment, but ratherto the fact that his vision is still bounded by 
the horizon of County-Councildom. His reluctance, again, 
to sanction the exercise of authority, to maintain order by 
force, or override any individual or local interest for the 
sake of the general welfare, does not arise from a reasoned 
preference of moderation to violence. He is as ready as 
any one to employ force when it suits him, as witness 

every Thursday’s hustling-match in our House of Com- 
mons. The root of the whole disease is rather a failure to 
grasp the truth of the Christian doctrine that discipline is 





necessary to the realisation of character, that only by aweary 
round of discipline can the individual or the nation or the 
race reach those heights of attainment which are possible to 
them. Disguised in various forms, the Rousseauistic belief 
in the natural goodness of man is at the bottom of nearly all 
the political troubles of the century. It sanctions revolu- 
tion, or rather makes it a duty, calls for the relaxation or 
abolition of authority, even by force if necessary, and is 
alike destructive of all Government, Empire, and the possi- 
bilities of a true Cosmopolitanism. 

We do not imagine that the anti-Imperial spirit will 
prove very enduring in the democracy. We should not 
be surprised to see the sentiment of Empire, from some 
cause or other, suddenly revive and come upen us as a 
mighty rushing wind. Of course, a sudden access of 
Jingoism would bring us very little nearer to the true 
tone of Empire,—that combination of strength and pru- 
dence, that spirit of counsel and might, that habit of 
acting suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, which has been so 
characteristic of the statesmen and ruling classes of 
England. The nation as a whole will only attain, if 
ever it attains, to that high level of character through 
many an alternating fit of weakness and violence. Give 
us time, however, and we do not despair of seeing a 
recovery from the present sharp distemper, and a great 
permanent advance towards a really healthy sentiment 
as well, The wage-earners, in whom the need of im- 
provement is greatest, will be reached through their 
material interests, if in no other way. They must in the 
end come to realise that their very existence depends on 
the maintenance of our commerce, and ultimately of the 
fabric of the Empire. The commercial spirit is the best anti- 
dote to Jingoism ; and it must sooner or later prove equally 
destructive to the blind optimism and sickly sentimentalism 
which imagine that an Empire will keep together of 
itself, or that it does not greatly matter if it go to pieces 
after all. 

But time is precisely the element on which, in this 
instance, we cannot count; and it is peculiarly unfortunate 
that a people with such a position and such duties as ours 
should have been seized by even a temporary fit of emotion 
and nervelessness. Whether in its ultimate results our 
ailment be a good or whether it be an evil, whether it be 
permanent or whether it be transient, there is one pressing 
necessity,—to preserve intact for future generations the 
great Empire which has been entrusted to us. The people 
of these islands are fortunate enough to have a well- 
defined mission in the world, and that mission is to govern, 
—government in all its range, and variety, and complexity ; 
the development of free institutions, where those are pos- 
sible ; the exercise of u beneficent despotism, where that is 
necessary. For centuries, through good and evil report, 
through failure and success, we have followed our mission 
steadfastly; and the result is this great and intricate 
Empire which has grown up around us. Now, at a critical 
moment, we begin to falter. Let us by all means be 
refined, and artistic, and sympathetic, and humanitarian, 
if we can be these things and retain our ruling faculties 
unimpaired. But let us remember that our duty is first 
and foremost to hold fast by that great inheritance of 
Empire which has come down to us. If we retain that, 
we can cultivate the softer virtues at our leisure; if we 
abandon it, it will matter little either to the world or to 
ourselves how many virtues and accomplishments we may 
have to show as the reward of our fine self-denial. 





MR. SEXTON AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


W® have said more than once that, so far from taking 

the least satisfaction in the political misdeeds of 
the Members of the Irish Party, we profoundly regret every 
mistake which tends to deprive them of a strong leader, 
and welcome any sign of the growth of the party in dis- 
cipline and of its leaders in political sagacity. England 
will not profit, but will greatly lose, by the anarchy of the 
Irish Party. Indeed, everything which tends to the 
sobriety, wisdom, and reasonableness of the Irish Home- 
rulers, tends to the solution of our difficulties; and every- 
thing which tends to the disorder and disruption of the 
party, renders the settlement of these difficulties more dis- 
tant and even less probable. Therefore, so far from exulting 
in Mr. Sexton’s extraordinary exhibition of arrogance and 
insubordination to the Chair on Tuesday, when he kept 
the House of Commons for considerably over an hour in 
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a most undignified wrangle with him for his refusal to obey 
Mr. Mellor’s direction, we deeply regret it. We have 
always felt that he is the only man who might, perhaps, 
to some extent fill the place which Mr. Parnell’s fall and 
death left vacant, since Mr. Sexton is undoubtedly an orator 
of some distinction, and has shown at intervals not a 
little of that keen sense of self-respect without which the 
Irish Party cannot be guided or ruled at all. Unfor- 
tunately, this sense of self-respect is often overweening, 
and passes into a petty peremptoriness which is fatal to 
the practical authority of a leader. On Tuesday Mr. 
Brodrick, rather unfortunately perhaps, considering the 
hyper-sensitiveness of the Irishmen, and especially of Mr. 
Sexton, described the Celtic race as “ impecunious and gar- 
rulous,” instead of as “ poor and loquacious,” which would 
probably have given no offence at all. He took care to 
show that he included himself in the category so described. 
Indeed, as Colonel Saunderson said of himself later in the 
debate, Mr. Brodrick probably “ sympathised with the 
word ‘impecunious, and as for ‘garrulous,’ it was only 
another word for eloquence,” which showed how harmless 
the adjectives were. If Mr. Sexton had spoken of the 
Saxon race as “ purse-proud and inarticulate,” we venture 
to assert that no Englishman would have so much as 
thought of remonstrating, still less of making a scene. 
Indeed, most of us would have admitted that there 
might be a good deal to say for such dispraise. But 
Mr. Sexton’s patriotic vanity took fire. And he re- 
torted on Mr. Brodrick that that gentleman had used 
‘grossly impertinent language.” Of course this was 
unparliamentary and out of order, as Mr. Mellor at 
once decided, and though he also declared Mr. Brod- 
rick’s adjectives to be “provocative,” he said, quite 
rightly, that he could not regard them as out of 
order. Taken in Mr. Brodrick’s context, and with the 
evidence that he was including himself in the description, 
we should ourselves have not regarded the adjectives 
‘“‘impecunious and garrulous” as even provocative. But 
however that may be, Mr. Mellor, if he erred, probably 
erred on the right side in so describing them. But 
he insisted that Mr. Sexton should withdraw the words 
“ orossly impertinent,” which were evidently out of order, 
and Mr. Sexton obstinately refused to do so unless 
Mr. Brodrick first withdrew what Mr. Mellor had decided 
to be “unfortunate words,” but not out of order. Hence 
arose a most undignified and unseemly wrangle, in which 
Mr. Sexton defied for an hour the authority of the Chair, 
and, worse still, violently attacked one of the clerks of the 
House of Commons (Mr. Milman) for some advice which 
he was presumed to have given to the Chair, of which 
Mr. Sexton said, “Am I to swallow an insult to my 
countrymen at the dictation of an English clerk?” 
while one Irish Member called out, ‘I move that Milman 
take the chair,” and Mr. Healy replied, “ He is chairman, 
he is always giving advice,’—all of them most disorderly 
and insulting criticisms, for every one knows that the 
officers of the House of Commons have no responsibility 
and no power of defending themselves, the Chairman 
and Speaker being solely and exclusively responsible for 
any advice they may choose to ask or take. In this case, 
Mr. Mellor chose to deal with Mr. Sexton under one order 
of the House, though, as the Speaker afterwards declared, 
either of two orders was equally applicable, while Mr. 
Mellor had chosen the more lenient of the two. Buttoour 
extreme surprise and regret, neither Mr. Mellor nor the 
Prime Minister took the least notice of this most repre- 
hensible attempt to strike at one of the permanent officials, 
who, if he gave advice at all, was absolutely covered by the 
responsibility of the Chairman who asked and accepted it. 
Mr. Sexton was incensed because Mr. Mellor chose the milder 
of the two courses open to him, in directing Mr. Sexton to 
withdraw when he refused to obey the authority of the Chair. 
If the Chairman had chosen to act on the severer order, 
Mr. Sexton would have been in all probability suspended for 
a week; and Mr. Sexton preferred the severer order only 
because that entitled him to a vote of the House, which he 
hoped might have gone in his favour, though there is no 
sort of reason to believe that it would have done so, the 
Gladstonian Party not being quite so completely under the 
control of the Irish legion, as this assumption would sug- 
gest. Mr. Gladstone himself would hardly have ventured 
to support Mr. Sexton against the authority of his own 
Chairman of Committees. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, was very slow and very faint- 


hearted in his interf For al ho hiaaia 
earted in his interference. For a long time h i 
altogether, and Mr. Morley, instead ‘of scape ae 
Chair, intervened only to say that it was a questing 
whether Mr. Brodrick should not withdraw his wor 
cative remark, which the Chairman had not required him ve 
do, before Mr. Sexton withdrew the remark which was be 
yond all question out of order, and which the Chairman 
had required to be withdrawn. When at length Mr 
Gladstone did rise, he stated that he deemed it his 
first duty to support the Chair, but he immediate] 
followed that remark by urging both Mr. Brodrick m4 
Mr. Sexton to withdraw, and making it appear that he 
regarded both as equally in the wrong and equally under 
the rebuke of the Chairman, which was certainly not the 
case. After a considerable interval of great disorder 
Mr. Gladstone urged his very modest appeal again, this 
time after the disgraceful attack on one of the clerks 
of the House, to which he made no allusion at all 
and he still used the language of mere entreaty to 
Mr. Sexton, instead of language that met the exigencies 
of a case in which a Member of the House had been for 
nearly an hour utterly defying the authority of the Chair. 
The impression given in all parts of the House, and espe- 
cially amongst the Irish Members, was that Mr. Gladstone 
was treating Mr. Sexton as a potentate whom he could not 
afford to estrange, and very differently indeed from Mr, 
Conybeare, against whom yesterday week, though with his 
usual gentleness, Mr. Gladstone did not hesitate to use 
the appropriate weapon of a leader responsible for the 
order of the House. ee 

We regret more than we can say this appearance of 
cowering before Mr. Sexton; especially after what we 
must call the gross unfairness and indecency of the 
blow struck at one of the most respected of the per- 
manent officials of the House. Mr. Gladstone’s timidity 
can do nothing but harm to the Irish Party,—to its 
prospects, its discipline, and its morale. If Dublin is to 
have a Legislature of its own, what an example has been 
set to it of disobedience to its own authorities, of 
tolerance for an upstart egotisin, of contemptuous in- 
difference to the rights of those permanent officials who 
have no power to defend themselves, and whose usefulness 
wholly depends on the courageous support of their re- 
sponsible superiors! If these things are done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry? If the House of 
Commons allows its own clerks to be insulted without any 
remark, and its Chairman to be defied for an hour together 
by a Member who, even in the end, ostentatiously parades 
his retirement from the House as a graceful concession 
made personally to Mr. Gladstone, and not as obedience to 
the established authority of the Committee, what are we 
to expect from the Assembly, in which, probably, every 
Member will be in this respect a Mr. Sexton, and there 
will be neither a Mr. Balfour to advise, nor a Mr. Gladstone 
to entreat ? Indeed, what can we expect from the House of 
Commons itself, if such scenes as these are to be followed 
by no enforcement of the right and necessary penalties? 
Verily, if the beginning of strife is like the letting-out of 
waters, the beginning of license and anarchy is an over- 
flow that floods the whole surface of political life. Since 
Tuesday’s scene, the chance of the creation of any Dublin 
Legislature has dwindled greatly, and the chance of any 
early resumption by the House of Commons of its ancient 
orderly and honourable traditions has well-nigh dis- 
appeared. 


THE INCUBUS OF THE REPUBLICAN SUPER- 
STITION IN FRANCE. 

OTHING could sound more innocent than the phrase 

“ Republican Concentration.” It bears, indeed, on 

its face a sort of natural honesty, a sense of rallying-round 
the flag of the good. old cause, mixed with a feeling of 
moderation, compromise, and give-and-take. Yet, in 
reality, no phrase among the thousands that have helped 
to dominate French politics has had a more sinister 
history than this one. It has again and again during the 
last few years acted as a spell of ill-omen for the Republic. 
A French Ministry is beginning to win the respect of the 
nation,—to show that it can be firm and just and reason- 
able. Then somehow or other the phrase ‘‘ Republican 
Concentration” gets into the air, and at once men who 
were reasonable turn wild and factious, moderate men 











become raging fanatics, sane men madmen, and the vision 
of a Government strong and respected, which shall be able 
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to reconcile the whole nation to the existing Constitution, 
and induce the discontented and the reactionary to give 
up their constructive treasons, melts into thin air, and the 
old war of sects and factions begins again. It is as if the 
men who make up and support French Governments had 
sold themselves to some devil. As a rule, they are free to 
act like reasonable human beings and to pursue the 
ordinary paths of statesmanship. As soon, however, as 
they hear the air of “ Republican Concentration ” played 
upon some mystic pipe, they are under a curse to throw 
good sense and patriotism to the winds, and to join in an 
orgy of faction and wrongheadedness. Play but the tune 
of “Republican Concentration,” and they must plunge at 
once into “ the wild enormities” of party malignity. 

See what has happened this week. Up till Monday, 
M. Dupuy had done everything that a wise and patriotic 
statesman could have done in a very formidable crisis. 
There had been serious rioting in Paris, and he had dealt 
with it firmly and moderately. He did not get into a 
panic and let himself be led either into acts of 
weakness or of over-boldness. Instead, he was patient 
and prudent. He did not turn some hot-headed 
soldier into the street, and let him blaze away at dis- 
eretion. Instead, he gave the rioters a certain amount of 
yope, but, at the same time, concentrated a force of 
soldiers in Paris sufficient to crush the rioters by mere 
weight of numbers. Again, he backed up his Prefect of 
Police, M. Lozé, and refused to commit the folly of 
throwing that able officer to the wolves. The result was 
that all the men of moderate opinions, whether belonging 
to the Republicans, the Rallied, or the Right, supported 
him, and on Saturday he occupied apparently an invulner- 
able position as a Prime Minister whom the nation as a 
whole could accept. Those, however, who believed that a 
change had taken place in French politics ignored the 
mystery of Republican Concentration. No sooner had 
M. Dupuy reached what seemed security and peace 
after his troubles, than the note of the fatal tune was 
heard in the air, and at its bidding the fabric of a 
National Ministry began to melt away, and by Monday 
M. Dupuy had sunk back into the normal position of a 
French Prime Minister, that is, of a politician living from 
hand to mouth, and at the mercy of a combination of minute, 
reckless, irresponsible, and mutually antagonistic groups. 
Republican Concentration had once more acted on the 
French Chamber like the bite of the tarantula. The 
phrase, “ so innocent in its origin, so odious in its applica- 
tion,” may require for English readers some explanation. 
While the Reactionaries, i.e., the Bonapartists and the 
Orleanists, were in practice as well as in theory traitors to 
the Constitution, eager, that is, to overthrow the Republic 
at all costs, the Republicans of various shades of opinion 
naturally enough and rightly enough agreed that their 
Ministries must always be bond-fide Republican and 
supporters of the Constitution. The Cabinet must never 
get under the influence of virtual traitors. Hence 
Republican Concentration, or the amalgamation of the 
various Republican groups, to form a foundation on which 
Governments could rest, became a patriotic duty. When- 
ever there seemed a risk of the Reactionaries getting power 
into their hands, the tocsin of Republican Concentration 
must be sounded to exclude them. This was all very well 
while the Republic was really in danger. Of late, how- 
ever, Republican Concentration has become a mere fetish. 
There is now no need for its worship, for the main body of 
the Reactionaries have openly rallied to the Republic, and 
even those who still remain Orleanists or Bonapartists in 
name have ceased to be a danger. Hence there is, in truth, 
no longer any need for the Republicans to concentrate 
their forces in order to save the Republic. Unfortunately, 
however, the homage paid to the fetish still continues. 
The moment a Ministry begins to lean on “the Rallied” 
the ery is raised of “ Republican Concentration,” and this, 
translated into action, means that the Ministry must do 
something which will displease the Rallied and please the 
Radicals ; and further, that the Moderate Republicans 
must, in obedience to the call of Republican Concentration, 
act with the Radicals, and not in accordance with their 
Own convictions. That is, in order to escape the charge of 
eing the slaves of the Rallied, the Moderates must act 
and vote against their most cherished opinions. For 
example, the present Ministry last Saturday got, on the 
ground of their firmness and moderation, a very large 
Majority, made up of all sections of Moderates. At once 


the Radicals, who genuinely dislike the policy of the 
Ministry, present this ultimatum :—‘ Relying on a mixed 
majority of Moderates, you are carrying out an anti- 
Radical policy. You must abandon this.’ ‘But,’ say 
the Ministry, ‘we believe in the wisdom of an anti- 
Radical policy. Further, we have the support of a 
majority of the Chamber. Therefore we propose to 
continue as we are.’ ‘Very well, then,’ say the Radicals, 
‘we must raise the cry of Republican Concentration, and 
you know what the result of that will be. Instantly all 
your moderate Republicans are bound to desert you.’ The 
Ministry believe in the truth of this statement, and have 
no choice but to yield, and accordingly, a course of action, 
disliked by the Cabinet and disliked by the majority of 
the Chamber, is adopted at the bidding of the minority, 
the only explanation being, as we have said, that the 
moderate Republicans are under a curse to act like mad- 
men the moment they hear the notes of “Republican 
Concentration.” 


There is a rumour that M. Carnot plays a very con- 
spicuous part in the worship of Republican Concentration, 
and that but for him the Republicans might have before 
now “rolled their idol down.” It is, it is said, owing to 
his action that the present Ministry surrendered to the 
Radicals instead of making itself a following of Moderates. 
It is possible, for M. Carnot, in spite of his four generations 
of culture, his education, his wealth, and his connection 
with the ordered side of life, has in him a touch of the 
Jacobin spirit. Your true Jacobin cannot conceive the 
possibility of give and take. ‘ You are a Republican, or you 
are not. There can be no half-measures, and the Rallied are 
even more accursed than the unrallied.’ That is the Jacobin 
notion of politics. As Burke said of the Jacobins, “ They 
would rather domineer in a parish of atheists than rule 
the whole Christian world.” M. Carnot, we suspect, 
would rather rule from hand to mouth by Governments 
resting on Republican Concentration, than have a strong 
Administration hopelessly smirched, as he would think, 
by the support of ex-Orleanists. Besides, M. Carnot may 
think that insisting on Republican Concentration is essen- 
tial to his re-election. That is a sort of calculation on which 
it is difficult for outsiders to have an opinion. One can only 
feel sure that the intrigues for the next election are 
beginning to crystallise. Meantime, the lesson of Republi- 
can Concentration is that no country can have a staple 
Parliamentary régime which is not finally agreed on its 
form of government. It is the doubt in men’s minds 
whether the Rallied are not after all traitors, which gives 
power to the bite of the political tarantula we have 
described. France cannot, we fear, hope for real political 
peace and quiet till her Jacobites have become hearty 
Hanoverians. 





HOME-RULE AND OUR EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 


ORD SALISBURY’S contribution to the Pall Mall 
Gazette of Monday last is a very important one, and 
touches upon points which are too often either left un- 
discussed, or merely dealt with in some rhetorical phrase 
which fails to carry conviction to the plain man. Lord 
Salisbury shows how the wedge of Home-rule, if it is 
driven into the fabric of Empire, will shake and loosen 
the whole structure,—may, in a word, be the beginning 
of the end. He is very careful not to use exaggerated 
language, or to overstate his case. So careful is he, 
indeed, that he fails to bring out at least one fact of 
prime importance. For example, while declaring that “the 
most sensible blow will be felt in India and our Asiatic 
Colonies,” he infers that in our self-governed Colonies 
“its operation may be comparatively slight.” They are, 
he says, “already so nearly independent, that the injury 
which it is possible to do to the external power of Great 
Britain in this direction is not of very large dimensions.” 
Here we think he is very greatly in error. In our 
opinion, the harm done in England beyond sea will 
be greater even than in our Asiatic ‘ Dependencies.” 
Though we do not desire the creation of any federal 
tie between us and the Colonies, we regard as a matter 
of the greatest moment for the general welfare of 
the race the maintenance of the status quo,—that is, of 
friendly interdependence and common citizenship. This 
happy condition of affairs will, we believe, be placed in 
the utmost jeopardy by Home-rule. And for this reason. 








In almost every Colony, and especially in the greatest, the 
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Dominion of Canada, there is a party which is antagonistic 
to England, and inclined to assume an attitude of hostility 
to the Mother-country. No doubt there is also what is 
just now a still larger and far more important section 
of the community which is anxious to maintain the 
existing relations between the daughter and the parent 
State. The victory in Ireland of the forces tending 
towards disintegration, could not, however, but tend 
to weaken and alarm the friends of England in the 
Dominion, especially as they would have before them 
the fate of Ulster. The Anglo-Saxon and Protes- 
tant portion of the population of Canada, who now are 
extremely averse to altering the status quo, are certain 
to reconsider their position in view of the treatment 
which would, in case of Home-rule, be accorded to 
Ulster. They will say: ‘See what comes of sticking 
to England. The moment it is convenient, you are 
thrown over, and treated with insult because you do 
not kiss the rod. At present, no doubt, it does not look 
as if we were going to be deserted. But what would 
happen if, for some reason or other, England fancied it to 
her interest to yield to a demand for Separation made by 
the inhabitants of Quebec and a section of our own people ? 
Under such circumstances as these, we should very likely 
not even be allowed to decide our own fate, but should be 
forced, against our will, to set up house with the French 
Catholics, just as Ulster has been forced under a Dublin 
Parliament. This being so, we must look out for ourselves, 
and must be prepared if necessary to make terms with the 
other side over the head of England. If we trust to England’s 
standing by us, we are almost sure to be left stranded ; 
and therefore our best plan will be to head the move- 
ment in favour of independence, and so dictate our own 
terms.’ A similar feeling might easily grow up in South 
Africa. The English settlers would argue: ‘The next 
time the Afrikander-Bund demands “ Africa for the 
Afrikander,” they are sure to have their own way, and 
then where shall we be who have tried to stick by the old 
country? We had better at once join any cry for Separa- 
tion, and so prevent ourselves from being left out in the 
cold.’ The same feeling, though possibly in a less acute form, 
will grow up even in Australia, and the natural friends of 
the status quo will find it politic to be more eager for inde- 
pendence than even the “ born Australians.” As we found 
when we were obliged to acknowledge the United States, 
the idea of Separation runs like wild-fire when once it is 
suggested by a great example. The severance of New 
from Old England was followed in Ireland by the 
Volunteer movement, and that miserable and fatal ex- 
periment, now so much belauded by Mr. Gladstone— 
Grattan’s Parliament. The shock was felt even in India, 
and, if we remember rightly, a body of mutinous officers 
in Calcutta demanded a sort of parody of Home-rule, and 
talked of the example of “our brethren in Ireland and 
America.” The English Empire is like a ship. Loosen 
one set of bolts and rivets, and the whole structure is 
imperilled. 

Lord Salisbury misses nothing in argument when he 
takes the case of India. He shows how our Empire there 
rests, as it were, on credit. As in the case of an old- 
established bank, the belief in our unyielding firmness is an 
enormous source of strength. No one thinks of revolting, be- 
cause no one thinks it possible that a revolt could succeed. 
His actual words are worth quoting, for remember, Lord 
Salisbury is not writing in the air, but in his long terms of 
office at the India Office, at the Foreign Office, and as 
Prime Minister, has seen at close quarters the straining 
to which the chains and ropes that hold the ship of state 
are exposed, often at times when the public least suspects 
it:—“ This conviction not only spares us the necessity 
of proving our material superiority again, but relieves us 
also of the danger of possibly failing to prove it, under 
some stress of surprise, or national peril, or exceptional 
access of folly in our rulers. To assert a complete 
dominion over 300 million subjects with 300,000 soldiers 
(at the outside) is a trying task at best. But the possi- 
bility of the task depends on the esteem in which the 
governing thousands are held by the governed millions. 
Little force is necessary so long as England retains her re- 
putation for stanchness, and tenacity, and determination. 
But if it is once believed that in order to avoid a worry, or 
to satisfy the maxims of some transient cant, she can be 
made to surrender what our fathers won by strength of 
arm and will,—then, when such a conviction is spread 





abroad, all the force that she can bring in 

may not suffice to uphold her challoeaen pod. 
The taste for surrender spreads like a contagio ~~ 
the spirit of the community which has once stuiase 
the fatal germ.” These are words which no bus; 
ness man will find it difficult to understand Th. 
smallest shopkeeper knows what is the worth of “ 
good name in trade, and how, more than anything 
else in the world, it is the sense that a man will 
avoid responsibility, or shirk his duty, when the at 
comes, which pulls men through in moments of peril. The 
analogy is one that exactly applies in politics, and will 
help us to see the dangers of Home-rule when viewed in 
the light of our external relations. As Lord Salisbur 
points out, it is no good to pretend that, if we give lees. 
rule, we shall give it voluntarily :—* The opinions to which 
all responsible statesmen were pledged upon the Irish 
question, till the actual moment of capitulation came 
make it idle to pretend that, if Home-rule is conceded 
now, it will have been bestowed frecly and of good-will 
According to the answer we now give to the demand which 
a portion of Ireland is making for Home-rule, will be the 
answer which later on we shall give when populations in 
India and other dependencies make the same demand.” 

Lord Salisbury’s second point is not less good than his 
first. He shows that the naval danger from an inde. 
pendent Ireland will be very great indeed. Suppose us at 
war. Even if we retained command of the sea, the 
existence of a virtually independent Ireland might produce 
the most serious consequences. Captain Mahan, in his 
book, “The Influence of Sea-Power upon the French 
Revolution and Empire,” has shown that though we had 
complete command of the sea during the French War, our 
commerce was to a great extent at the mercy of privateers, 
We were masters of the Channel and of the Atlantic, yet 
could not prevent some eleven thousand vessels being 
captured. But if this was done in the days of sailing-ships 
and when the Irish ports were in the hands of the English 
Executive, what would happen in the days of steamships, and 
with Ireland controlled by an Irish Executive hostile or even 
only weak and indifferent? What will be wanted by a Power 
determined to cut-off, or at any rate seriously impair, our 
food-supply, will be coaling-stations; and these can be 
supplied in plenty on the Irish coast, unless inland in 
Ireland we have the power to prevent succour being given 
to the Queen’s enemies. The mass of our corn-supply 
comes to Liverpool and the Clyde, and has therefore to 
run the gauntlet of the Irish coast. ‘ But how would the 
matter stand if Ireland, so far as its internal government 
was concerned, were quite independent; if the Executive 
and the local Administration in all its branches were in 
hands that were not friendly to us; and we were engaged 
in some war with a great maritime Power? Of course, 
we might blockade with our Navy all the bays and harbours 
of Ireland, but so heavy a task, on such a coast and in 
such an ocean, would tax our naval resources so heavily 
that our Navy would have little leisure for any other duty. 
But if the harbours of Ireland were not watched by our 
ships, and their shores were in hands not friendly to us, it 
is obvious that the supply of coal to hostile cruisers and 
hostile privateers might be arranged with the greatest 
ease, and that Ireland would become a base of operations 
against the ocean traffic, and especially the cereal traffic, 
of Great Britain.” 

Lord Salisbury goes on to point out that “a swarm of 
cruisers might lie on the ocean-pathways which lead to 
St. George’s Channel, with the certainty of being able 
always to fill up their supply of coal, when they wanted it, 
by running for some Irish harbour, which had been agreed 
upon beforehand, and in which the requisite supply of coal 
and other stores would be found.” ‘Of course,” continues 
Lord Salisbury, “as long as the Irish Executive receives 
its orders from Westminster, the police and the magistracy 
serving under that Executive would take care that no com- 
fort was given to any of the Queen’s enemies in an Irish 
port; and the privateers would have to return to the 
French coast for their supplies. But if the Irish Execu- 
tive were unfriendly and independent, no such inconvenient 
vigilance would be practised by police and magistrates 
acting under its orders, and the population would enthu- 
siastically throw themselves into a commerce which would 
injure Great Britain, and would be highly remunera- 
tive into the bargain.” Probably, he adds, and we think 
with reason, the people of Ulster, smarting from their 
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desertion, “would join with the keenest zest in any plan 
by which Great Britain could be humiliated and punished.” 
It will, perhaps, be said that Lord Salisbury has no right to 
assume that the Irish Executive would be hostile. Possibly 
he has not; but this does not matter. Even if not hostile, 
it would be unable to check a trade which would be ex- 
tremely lucrative. It has been proved that ships can easily 
pe coaled at sea. Would Mr. Sexton and Mr. Healy care to 
make themselves unpopular with their masters by insisting 
that no brig laden with coals should leave any Irish port, 
unless it was quite clear that her object in sailing was not 
to supply the enemy? Lord Salisbury is quite right in 
insisting that it would be most perilous to fight a strong 
naval Power with the Irish coast in the hands of an Irish 
Executive. His paper is a most valuable one, and we con- 
gratulate the editor of the Pall Mall Gazette on having 
elicited so useful and opportune a contribution from Lord 


Salisbury. 





CRUMBS OF COMFORT FROM SIR WILFRID 
LAWSON. 


ie prophetic soul of the Secretary of the United 

Kingdom Alliance is a prey to gloomy forebodings. 
He sees daily fresh forecasts of the work that is to be done 
in the happy autumn days when the Liberal Party hope to 
be able to forget for a moment that their leader has first 
created the Home-rule question, and then insisted on tying 
them to that frail and uncomfortable plank. One Bill 
after another is suggested as the obvious and proper em- 
ployment for their released energies, but in every list there 
is one disturbing omission. Programmes large enough to 
occupy three Autumn Sessions, instead of one, abound on 
every side; but not one word is said in any of them about 
the Local Veto Bill. It is enough to make the Secretary 
uncomfortable ; and we do not wonder that in his per- 
plexity he flies to Sir Wilfrid Lawson. He is by character, 
as well as by position, the right man to fly to. He 
is not only the recognised leader of the total abstainers, he 
is, what is of much more consequence in times of depres- 
sion, a leader who can never be discouraged. We can well 
imagine that when Mr. Whyte had despatched his letter, 
he felt sure that the unfailing cordial would come by 
return of post. 


And come it did, strong, warming,—we may almost say, 
alcoholic. Sir Wilfrid Lawson will not hear of anything 
that can minister to discouragement. Everything is for 
the best, even in this most drunken of worlds. He 
enumerates, for Mr. Whyte’s benefit, the sources of con- 
solation. There is first the certainty of an autumn Session 
“to forward the measures promised in the Queen’s Speech.” 
A less confirmed optimist would have been shy of reckon- 
ing this as a ground of hope, since it is the very number of 
these measures that fills Mr. Whyte with anxiety. But to 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the measures promised in the Queen’s 
Speech are not many, but one. Given the time to pass 
any Bill, and there can be no doubt, he thinks, that the 
Bill singled out will be the Local Veto Bill. ‘ Surely,” he 
says, with an air of wonder at Mr. Whyte’s simplicity, 
“you need not be under any apprehension that the Liquor 
Traffic (Local Control) Bill will be suddenly dropped out 
of the list.” No, no; whatever other Bills may disappear, 
this one will remain. The grounds for this assurance are 
that the Government would not drop it if they could, and 
could not if they would. His reasons for thinking that 
the Government cannot wish to drop it are that the 
outside demand for it is very strong; that in a former 
Parliament three resolutions were passed in its favour; 
that the General Election has been won on it quite as 
much as on any other question; that Mr. Gladstone has 
declared the Liberal Party to be united as one man in favour 
of the policy embodied in it; that the Bill itself is the 
largest step towards the overthrow of the liquor traffic 
which has ever been endorsed by a Government; and that 
its custodian, Sir William Harcourt, has “ nailed his colours 
to the mast.”” We doubt whether Mr. Whyte has been much 
cheered by these reasons. If the outside demand for the 
Local Veto Bill is as strong as the demand for any other 
Government measure, how has it cometo pass that it has been 
left out of all the forecasts ? When journalists and speakers 
prophesy how the autumn will be spent, they have every 
inducement to reconcile their predictions with probabilities. 
If they are all agreed as to the strength of the demand 
for the Local Veto Bill, why are they equally agreed in 





assuming that the demand will be disregarded ? There is 
no lack of astute observers in the Liberal ranks ; and if 
they felt certain that the winning-card in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s hand is the Local Veto Bill, is it likely that 
they one and all would take for granted that he is not 
going to play it? If they were all enthusiasts, 
the case would be different. Each man might then be 
carried away by his own fancy, and be no better judge of 
the popular feeling than Sir Wilfrid Lawson himself. 
But as Sir Wilfrid well knows, enthusiasm is not 
at all a universal characteristic among Liberals. There 
are many of them who are very good judges of what 
will go down best with the voters, and who are quite 
sincere in their desire to go on with those Bills, and 
with those Bills only, that answer to this description. 
Why do not these men give a prominent place in their 
list to the Local Veto Bill ? 


We pass over the three resolutions. If we remember 
rightly, the House of Commons has voted twenty-two 
times in favour of legalising marriage with a sister- 
in-law; but nobody has suggested that this is to be 
the occupation of the Autumn Session. The meaning 
of the General Election, again, we leave Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson to settle with his fellow-Liberals. We are 
inclined to think that the explanations of the Liberal 
victories are almost as numerous as the victories. But 
when we find Sir Wilfrid Lawson characterising the 
Bill as the largest step ever taken towards the overthrow 
of the liquor traffic, we own to feeling some surprise. 
There are two provisions in it which should alone make it 
unworthy of this praise. One is the omission of all 
reference to drinking-clubs, the other is the exemption of 
houses in which meals are served. The one keeps the liquor 
traffic alive, and only substitutes the manager of a club for 
the landlord of a public-house as the person to be benefited 
by the traffic; the other will simply stimulate the sale of 
biscuits. It will be the presence or absence of the biscuit 
that will differentiate between a meal and a “booze,” and 
the passing of the Bill would be the signal, we should 
say, for a rapid rise in biscuit-company shares. Still, 
every man has a right to define his terms in his own 
way, and if a Bill with these provisions is Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s idea of the largest step towards the overthrow 
of the liquor traffic yet taken, we shall not quarrel with 
him. We shall only note for our future information 
that by the overthrow of the liquor traffic he does not 
mean the diminution of drinking. Possibly when he 
speaks of the liquor traffic he is thinking of the publican, 
and will be content if he is overthrown, though the traffic 
goes on. The most interesting feature of Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson’s optimism is his childlike faith in his leaders. 
Mr. Gladstone “has declared the Liberal Party to be 
united as one man” in favour of the Bill; Sir William 
Harcourt has “ nailed his colours to the mast.” We should 
very much like to know when Mr. Gladstone has not 
declared the Liberal Party to be united as one man in 
favour of what he proposed to do! Only, we fancy, 
in and shortly after 1886, when for a time facts 
were too strong for him, and he had to admit that 
Liberal unity had for a moment vanished. But that 
is all over now. The waves have closed over the 
Dissentient Liberals; their party knows them no more; 
and Liberal unity is once more a reality. But for Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s purpose, Liberal unity may easily be 
too perfect. If Mr. Gladstone has not yet declared the 
Liberal Party to be united as one man in favour of all the 
measures promised in the Queen’s Speech, we may be sure 
that he is quite ready to declare it. If so, this declara- 
tion can no longer be quoted as a reason for giving pre- 
cedence to any one of these measures over the others. 
The Liberal Party may sing to their hearts’ content 
“United we stand,” but until they have settled which 
Bill shall be taken in the Autumn Session, they will be 
wholly unable to say ‘‘ United we move.” What, then, is Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s ground for believing that the Local Veto 
Bill will necessarily obtain this chronological preference, 
this primacy in order of time? So far as we can see, it is 
nothing but the fact that Sir William Harcourt has 
“nailed his colours to the mast.” We do not dispute this. 
Sir William Harcourt is a past master in the art of nailing 
colours to masts. He has nailed so many, that he has 
ceased to notice when the nails drop out. If we wanted 
a simile, we should rather look for it in the work of the 
advertising bill-sticker. Sir William Harcourt has not so 
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much nailed his colours to the mast, as pasted his colours 
on the wall, to disappear in their turn beneath a fresh 
application of the wet brush. 

Perhaps, however, Sir Wilfrid Lawson has a lurking 
distrust of his own reasoning. At all events, he supple- 
ments his proof that the Government do not wish to drop 
the Bill by a demonstration that they dare not drop it. 
No doubt there is an air of plausibility about this part 
of his letter. We do not, indeed, attach much importance 
to Lord Rosebery’s statement that the Temperance men 
are the backbone of the Liberal Party. That is a function 
which has been attributed to or claimed by most sections 
of the party in their turn. But when Sir Wilfrid argues 
that the Government, having “ finally estranged the great 
drink monopoly by introducing the Bill,” will never “ pro- 
ceed to alienate the Temperance party by withdrawing it,” 
he has at least a show of reason on his side. Indeed, he 
would have much more than a show of reason if the 
country were divided in the way he supposes. If the 
Government drop the Bill, it will certainly not be with 
any hope of winning back the publicans. It will be from 
the fear of alienating that great neutral body which sides 
neither with the publicans nor with the total abstainers ; 
which is anxious to see drunkenness diminished, but does 
not want to see public-houses abolished ; which is willing 
to trust to the steady growth of the forces which have 
already done so much for the promotion of temperance, 
and believes that nothing will so check this beneficent 
progress as a spasmodic effort to get in advance of it. 
These are the people that those who advocate, not the 
dropping of the Local Veto Bill—oh dear no !—but the 
taking up of some other Bill, have really in mind, and if 
there be any surprise in store for Sir Wilfrid Lawson it 
will be the result of the persistence with which he has 
shut his eyes to the fact that such people exist. But he 
may depend upon it that there are other Liberals keener- 
sighted than himself, and it is with these that he will 
have to reckon. We can only hope that that eminent 
opportunist, Sir William Harcourt, will not fail him in 
his need. 





THE AMENDED BUILDING SOCIETIES BILL. 


HE Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Building Societies Bills, taking the Government 
Bill (No. 2) for their basis, have reported an amended 
Bill which, if passed, will certainly represent a great 
improvement on the present law. With one noteworthy 
exception, almost all the recommendations urged by this 
journal* have been carried out. The law of Building 
Societies is brought much nearer to that of Friendly and 
Co-operative Societies. Provision is given (Clause 5), as 
in the Friendly and Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, for the appointment of an inspector or the calling 
of a special meeting by the Registrar, and that on the 
application of a somewhat smaller proportion or number 
of members (one-tenth instead of one-fifth, or one hundred 
wherever the total exceeds a thousand). The same pro- 
portion or number (Clause 7) may apply to the Registrar 
for an investigation with a view to dissolution, when the 
Society may be wound up, if it is unable to meet the 
claims of its members, and the Registrar deems it expe- 
dient that it should be dissolved. Power is given to the 
Registrar (Clause 6), as in the Friendly and Industrial 
and Provident Societies Acts, to cancel or suspend the 
registry of Societies. The “ offences clause” is made more of 
a reality (Clauses 18 and 19), and the power to prosecute for 
fraud is extended to the Registrar (Clause 15). <A fixed 
date is required for the making-up of the return as re- 
spects new Societies (Clause 2). Auditors are required to 
certify that the annual account is correct, duly vouched 
and in accordance with law, or to make special reports. 
In addition to the above, new ground is broken up, and 
a praiseworthy effort is made to give greater guarantees to 
members by specifying various matters in rules and annual 
statements (Clauses 1 and 2) requiring auditors to certify 
that they have actually inspected mortgage-deeds and 
other securities, and the number of properties with respect 
to which deeds have been produced and inspected (Clause 
2). One of the auditors is required to be a professional 
accountant (Clause 3). Ten members of a year’s standing 
may, on depositing security for costs, obtain from the 
Registrar the appointment of an auditor or actuary to 





* “ Building Society Mischiefs” (Sp<ctator, January 21st, 1892), 





inspect the books, who shall have power to make copies 
and take extracts (Clause 4). The Registrar’s power to 
appoint an inspector or call a special meeting is authorised 
to be exercised without an application from members where 
a Society has for two months after notice failed to make, 
or correct, or complete, any return, or where three members 
at least furnish evidence of facts, which, in the opinion of 
the Registrar, call for investigation or for recourse to the 
judgment of a meeting of the members (Clause 5, Sub. 
clause 5), this last being a provision exceeding jp 
stringency anything now applicable to cognate Societies, 
Balloting for advances is made illegal (Clause 11), 
Advances on second mortgage, unless in favour of the 
Society, are prohibited, the directors at the time of the 
advance being made jointly and severally liable for any 
loss through such advance (Clause 12). Mortgages twelve 
months in arrear or in possession are not to be included in 
ascertaining the limits of the borrowing power (Clause 18), 
Banking is forbidden to Building Societies (Clause 14), 
The old Building Societies Act, 1836, under which a cer. 
tain number of “certified ” Societies (the Birkbeck included) 
still exist, is to be repealed after two years, and in the 
meanwhile the Societies under it are bound by the pro- 
vision of the Act of 1876, as to annual audits and returns 
(Clause 20). Officials of Societies are forbidden, under a 
penalty, to receive “any gift, bonus, commission, or bene- 
fit” from any other person in connection with any loan 
(Clause 21). 

Some of the above clauses appear to be well meant 
rather than practical. It is impossible to say, after the 
experience of the Liberator, and what are termed in con- 
nection with it the “ Balfour Companies,” that the fact of 
an auditor being a professional accountant is any substan- 
tial security. The certificate of the auditors that they 
have inspected mortgage-deeds and securities, means 
nothing unless the value at the time of such securities is 
certified by some responsible person. The most remark- 
able feature of the amended Bill is, however, that it drops 
the clause inserted both in the original Bill of Mr. Asquith, 
and in that of Mr. Jackson, introducing the right of in- 
spection of books by members,—the right which exists in 
every private partnership, in every Trades-Union, in every 
Friendly Society, in every Co-operative Society, under the 
existing Acts, nay, in every Company which adopts as its 
rules the provisions contained in Table A appended to the 
Companies Act, 1862, as being recommended by the 
Legislature. The granting—or rather (say) restoration 
of this right was urged both by the present Chief 
Registrar and his predecessor. ‘This was, however, 
unanimously opposed by the officials of Building Societies 
who were examined by the Committee; and worse than all, 
it was found that the present business leaders of the Co- 
operative movement, in a Bill of their own also before 
Parliament, were proposing to suppress the right as 
respects their own Societies. 

Now, the unanimity of Building Societies’ officials in 
opposing such a provision affords, in fact, a strong pre- 
sumption in its favour, even if it were a new device, and 
not simply the restoration of one of the fundamental 
rights of partnership,—for let it always be recollected 
that Building Societies, Co-operative Societies, Friendly 
Societies, Trades-Unions, Companies, are simply partner- 
ships, so large that the management of affairs has neces- 
sarily to be confined to a few of the partners. And just 
because the management is thus confined by law, there is 
all the greater reason why, so long as the conduct of the 
business is not hindered, those who are excluded from it 
should retain the right of satisfying themselves by actual 
inspection of books how things are going on. To say that 
they are incompetent to learn anything thereby, is simply 
begging the question. Since directors are made out of 
shareholders, and the books are open to directors, it 
would follow that the fact of election to the directorate 
confers a kind of divine illumination, transforming incom- 
petency into competency by the vote of a majority. 
But grant, if you choose, that the member who wants to 
see the books is likely to be a cross-grained, evil-intentioned 
man. Yet surely the fear of him, and of what he may 
ferret out, is likely to check many a neglect, many a fraud. 
It is almost impossible to suppose that under the shadow 
of such a fear, the whole cluster of frauds connected with 
the Liberator would have ripened to their full maturity. 

But, it may be said, a power of inspection by an 
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application of ten members of a year’s standing is given 
by the Bill. A valuable power, no doubt, if arising out 
of the right of individual inspection ; but of what avail 
without? How can you expect ten members to deposit 
the cost—in many cases the heavy cost—of a professional 
inspection of books when they can in most cases have 
nothing but mere surmise to go upon ? 

As respects the argument drawn from the Industrial and 
Provident Societies Bill now before Parliament, it may be 
safely said that the vast majority of Co-operators did not 
know that a safeguard which they have enjoyed since 
the enactment of the very first Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act in 1852, and under which their Societies have 
obtained a development unequalled amongst all kindred 
groups, and far surpassing that of Building Societies, was 
proposed to be taken away from them. The change is 
opposed by a group of Societies, one, at least, of the most 
hopeful in the movement,—that connected with the Labour 
Association, “ for promoting co-operative production based 
on the copartnership of the workers,’—and it may be hoped 
that this attempt of co-operative managers to make things 
easy for themselves at the expense of the members, may 
yet be frustrated. 

There are other minor points in the amended Bill which 
appear to require correction. It is mainly good so far as 
it goes, but needs to be made more stringent yet. 








SUSPICIOUSNESS. 

R. JUSTICE GRANTHAM probably holds that the 
police and people of Ramsgate have shown a very 

undue suspiciousness in raking-up so much irrelevant gossip 
to fix suspicion on the husband of the murdered woman, Mrs. 
Noel :—‘‘ The man Noel,” he said, “ was charged with murder. 
Noel might have committed the crime; but his [the judge’s] 
duty was to see that justice was done, and that the evidence 
laid before the Court was such as to connect Noel with the 
crime. What were the facts of the case? The facts were 
very few indeed. The prisoner and his wife lived most 
happily together. All the witnesses called for the prosecution 
admitted this. The day on which the crime was committed 
the prisoner and his wife were together until close upon 2 
o'clock. They were on the most perfect terms of friendship and 
goodwill, such as should exist between husband and wife. The 
wife was last seen alive by some one other than the prisoner at 
about 2 o’clock, after which time it was proved that the husband 
was ata place where it was impossible for him to have disposed 
of any weapon or to have got rid of any blood marks or other 
signs of having committed murder. Prisoner was proved to 
have been at the Wesleyan Sunday-school from twenty-five 
minutes to 3 until a little before 4 o’clock, when he returned 
home and found that he could not get into the house. He 
drew the attention of his neighbours to this fact. A ladder was 
fetched and placed against the kitchen window. The prisoner 
mounted the ladder, and, looking through the window, saw 
his wife lying in what he thought was a swoon. Prisoner got 
through the window and found his wife dead on the floor, with 
a bullet-wound in the head. He admitted to the house one of 
his neighbours, and medical assistance was summoned. The 
doctors expressed the opinion that prisoner’s wife had been 
dead two hours, but, of course, an opinion was not evidence, 
and had to be taken for what it was worth. The whole case 
against the prisoner was that he was at the house at about 2 
o’clock, and that his wife was killed some time between then and 
4.40 o’clock.” Now, was this raking-up of irrelevant evidence 
against the husband properly a case of undue suspiciousness, 
orwas it in part something quite different in kind, which we may 
perhaps call the attempt of a feeble popular imagination to 
make a very insignificant modicum of suggestion take the place 
as “evidence” for which it was quite inadequate, only because 
there was nothing to fix suspicion on any one except the 
husband? We rather think it was partly the latter, though 
partly, no doubt, a morbid disposition to exaggerate the 
heinousness of the crime which had been committed. It is 
not undue suspiciousness, in a case when some one must have 
committed a murder, to suspect at first the person who 
certainly had access to the murdered person, rather than 
a stranger of whose very existence there is no evidence. 
Suspiciousness is shown more by imagining evil when there 
18 no sufficient evidence that any evil has been committed 
a" all—as when Othello suspected his wife of infidelity, 





when all the very best evidence he had in his hands was 
in favour of his wife’s purity and attachment to himself, 
—than by suspecting unduly the only person who might by 
possibility have been the criminal where there is no one else 
as yet open to suspicion. To dwell on this possibility un- 
duly is very unfair to the accused, and indicates that weak 
imagination which cannot take in the conceivability of a set 
of causes of which there is as yet no trace. But it is one 
thing to have a weak imagination, and dwell unduly on a few 
slender threads of evidence which really amount to nothing 
but what a lawyer like Mr. Justice Grantham calls “rub- 
bish,” and quite another thing to have that suspicious disposi- 
tion which prefers to imagine crime where no crime need be 
assumed at all. Suspiciousness is properly the tendency to 
incline towards an evil explanation of that which may just as 
well be explained without assuming any evil origin at all, or, 
at all events, without assuming any origin half so revolting 
and inconsistent with all the best evidence of the heart, as the 
explanation which the suspicious suggest. No doubt Othello 
was hardly at liberty to think that there might have 
been no one in fault. It was only too obvious that, if his 
wife was not guilty, Iago was guilty of treachery of the 
most hideous kind. But, then, he had a kind of evi- 
dence for his wife’s innocence, which he had not for Iago’s 
innocence. And even in the case of this Ramsgate murder, it 
may fairly be said that, in accusing the husband on totally 
insufficient evidence, an excess of guilt was imputed which 
would not have been imputed if the crime had been referred 
to the agency of some mere tramp and robber who had no in- 
timate relations with the murdered woman. So far, there 
was, perhaps, even in this case, true suspiciousness. It 
required the assumption of a much more atrocious guilt 
to incline to the hypothesis of the husband’s agency, than 
to incline to the hypothesis of a stranger’s agency in 
the matter. There is a very unwholesome tendency in 
human nature to lean towards a concentration of the 
horrors, where it would be quite reasonable and much more 
generous to incline towards their attenuation. So far, we 
think that the Ramsgate case may really be one of undue sus- 
piciousness. Butit is partly, we think, a case also of inadequate 
imaginativeness, the husband being the only figure on which 
the imagination of the police found it easy to fix as having 
had access to the murdered woman. It was easier for them 
to imagine him a hypocrite of the first order, than to conceive 
a completely new set of circumstances which would have 
accounted both for the murder and for the silence of the dog, 
usually so ferocious to strangers. r 
Where a crime, and a deadly crime, has certainly been com- 
mitted, there is, however, a very frequent tendency in human 
nature to pile up the guilt in one centre rather than to make the 
least of it. Is there not something almost fascinating in the con- 
ception of a crime which involves a long course of evil medita- 
tion and purpose, such as does not attach to a mere brutal and 
unpremeditated act of violence? Ordinary imaginations feel 
a certain relief in fixing on a visible figure and directing all 
their suspicions to that centre, and besides this relief to the 
imagination, the naughtiness of the human heart has a certain 
preference for the thrill of a very great crime, rather than for 
the vulgar explanation of a violence due to mere selfish 
brutality. Men prefer a shudder to mere disgust. And 
here we come, we believe, on the very essence of true 
suspiciousness. There is a morbid liking for unique and 
atrocious guilt in all but the frankest and sunniest natures. 
Guilt of the vulgarer kinds is commonplace and uninteresting. 
There is an intellectual attraction in the conception of the 
deeper kinds of guilt which more than outweighs the moral 
horror which they should excite. Othello says :— 
«“ Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy, 

T'’o follow still the changes of the moon 

With fresh suspicions ? No; to be once in doubt 

Is once to be resolved.” 
Nevertheless, you see throughout the play that what Othello 
indignantly disclaims for himself, is precisely the life he 
does lead till passion overpowers him and he commits 
the murder to which his mind was gravitating from its 
first serious suspicion. There is a hideous fascination in 
the conception of a very great and grave sin which, once 
fully admitted to the mind, often seems to compel it to ignore 
the weight of evidence against the supposition that any 
such sin was really committed. It was in great measure the 
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delightful frankness and sweetness of Desdemona which made 
Othello so disposed to think that she must be that of which 
she seemed to be the very opposite. Notice how eagerly he 
snatches at Iago’s suggestion that her little arts to ward off 
her father’s suspicions, and to give her the opportunity of 
encouraging him in his suit, showed a radically deceitful 
nature, though he himself had availed himself of all these arts 
and had never accused himself of deceit for so doing. 
Nor is it the worst men on whom this sort of morbid 
feeling preys the most. Othello is intended to excite, and 
does excite, much more pity than indignation. Iago has 
probably no real suspicion of Desdemona’s frailty; but 
he, not Othello who indulges it, is the villain of the piece. 
And to pass to real life, it is clear enough that Shelley’s mind 
was not one of anything like a radically evil type. He was 
full of the noblest impulses, and fuller, apparently, as time went 
on. But he admitted suspicions of his first wife’s virtue with 
the most culpable ease; and his play of The Cenci sufficiently 
shows how great a fascination for him the contemplation of 
the most hideous kinds of guilt certainly had. There is a 
morbid attraction in the mere hypothesis of the deeper kinds 
of evil which seems very often to throw passionate minds off 
their balance, and which exercises a captivating influence 
even over the most ordinary men engaged in investigating the 
origin of crime. The literature of “ detectives” always shows 
an extraordinary pride in the discovery or supposed discovery 
of quite abnormal degrees of guilt. A crime is hardly thought 
to be worth detecting unless it is complicated by great 
subtleties of guilty purpose. The imagination of man hovers 
round what we may call an ideal of guilt, almost as it hovers 
round an ideal of virtue. That is the meaning of the enormous 
interest taken in such stories as “ Paul Ferroll” and “ Eugene 
Aram.” But though we readily admit that this sort of fascina- 
tion often takes huld of minds marked by very great and noble 
qualities, we are quite sure that it is a very unhealthy and 
mischief-causing sort of fascination. Fanny Kemble was 
right when she declared in one of the best of her poems that 
it is better far to be often deceived, even at great cost to 
oneself, than to miss, by undue suspicion, any chance of true 
believing :— 
« Better trust all, and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 


Than doubt one heart, that if believed 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing. 


Oh in this mocking world, too fast 
The doubting fiend o’ertakes our youth ; 
Better be cheated to the last, 
Than lose the blessed hope of truth.” 
Suspiciousness arises chiefly, we think, from a sort of intel- 
lectual preference for unique and complete sins and crimes, 
over vulgar, petty, and ineffectual sins and crimes. But thatis 
not only a very dangerous, but in general a very misleading 
preference. Most sins and crimes are petty, vulgar, and in- 
effectual. The hideously complete ones are few and far 
between, and take a great deal more force of character and 
intellect than most criminals possess. Criminals are very apt 
to be poor creatures, and it is a great mistake of the ambitious 
mind to imagine them Iagos and Lady Macbeths. 





THE FUTURE OF ALUMINIUM. 

HE elegant winged figure with which Mr. Gilbert has 
adorned the summit of the bronze fountain designed and 

cast by him for the centre of Piccadilly Circus, possesses an 
interest separate and apart from its merits as a work of art. 
The statue, which was originally intended to be cast in bronze, 
is made of pure aluminium, and the brightness and beauty of 
the material, which has all the appearance of frosted silver, 
together with a suggestion of lightness quite peculiar to this 
new and exquisite metal, must be apparent to the least obser- 
vant passer-by. Its employment in such an important piece 
of outdoor decoration in London cannot fail to draw attention 
to what, among those who are at all beforehand with the world 
in the pursuit of practical science, is among the most eagerly 
discussed questions of the day,—the probable future of alu- 
minium. Even apart from its material uses, there is enough 
in the nature and history of the metal itself to make it a sub- 
ject more than usually attractive to the imagination. Its very 
existence is an example of the possibility of the inconceivable. 
As we know, it docs not exist in Nature in any form per- 
ceptible by the senses. There is no such thing as an alumi- 
nium nugget or aluminium dust. It cannot be crushed out 





——, 


or washed out, or even burnt out of the earth, except with 
the aid of the electric furnace at a temperature of 6,000° 
Fahrenheit; yet it is present in every load of London clay, and 
wherever else clay-beds lie it exists potentially in quantities 
and over areas to which even the coal-measures cannot be 
compared either for richness or extent. When once obtained 
from the clay, its peculiar properties are more obvious and 
striking than those of any other material. It is beautiful to 
the eye, whiter than silver, and indestructible by contact 
with the air. It neither rusts nor tarnishes; is strong, elastic, 
and so light that the imagination almost refuses to conceive 
it as a metal, the connection between heaviness and strength 
being almost as firmly established in most minds as that 
between heaviness and warmth, and refusing to admit: any 
comparison between the comfort afforded by an eiderdown or 
a sheepskin; the weight is little more than one-third of the 
corresponding bulk of iron, and of course far less than that 
in the proportionate amount of silver, gold, or lead. 


The so-called “aluminium gold” of which watch-chains and 
trinkets were commonly made some years ago, is merely an 
alloy of copper containing a small per-centage of aluminium, 
which gave to the copper brightness and hardness, with abso- 
lute freedom from tarnish. “ Aluminium bronze,” the materia 
of which the Austrian field-guns are constructed, also contains 
only some 6 per cent. of aluminium, though the material <o 
produced is of extreme hardness and value for the purposes 
for which it is used. But the value of pure aluminium—light, 
strong, non-corroding, lustrous and beautiful to the eye, in- 
offensive to the senses of taste and smell, and so malleable 
that (like gold) it can be beaten-out into thin foil or drawn 
into fine wire—is such as to offer an inducement to the dis- 
covery of a cheap and simple method of extracting the bound- 
less store in the clay-beds of the world, hardly exceeded by 
the desire to discover the philosopher’s-stone itself. Nowhere, 
indeed, does the old fancy of the transmutation of metals 
come nearer an apparent realisation than in the change from 
masses of shapeless clay into white and shining blocks of silvery 
aluminium. Even now, with the existing methods of elaborate 
chemical treatment, or the intense heat of the electrical 
furnace, pure aluminium can be bought for 2s. per pound in 
Germany, and at 2s.6d. per pound in England. Good gun-metal 
—not the rubbish which is sold as “ brass ” for door-knobs and 
curtain-poles, and other household fittings—costs 6d. per pound. 
But as the quantity of aluminium represented by a pound- 
weight is three times that of an equal weight of copper, the 
cost of the aluminium, bulk for bulk, is in the proportion of 
9d. to that of 6d. for the copper. Compared with the so-called 
brass, it is already equally cheap and equally strong, with far 
greater lightness and beauty. 

The present cost of aluminium, though still higher than 
any of the cheap metals, has brought it within the range of 
everyday life; and its present uses, limited as they are, 
necessarily bear some relation to the great question of the 
future of the new metal, and the possibility of realising the 
hopes of the metal-worker and the engineer. For all personal 
equipment which must be carried by the owner, aluminium 
is rapidly taking the place of every other metal. Its light- 
ness is its obvious recommendation in this case. In the 
German cavalry, even the stirrup “irons” are now made 
of aluminium. The men’s water-bottles are also of the 
same light and strong material. In binoculars for field use, 
and all kinds of scientific instruments for distant and toil- 
some expeditions, such as Dr. Nansen’s Arctic journeys, or 
observations on high mountains, the same metal takes the 
place of the heavier brass, when the saving in weight so 
secured may often make the difference between scientific 
success or failure. Nearly all the small articles of luxury 
and ornament usually made in silver or brass are now 
produced in aluminium, though where weight is not a 
drawback, the gain is rather one in appearance than 
in construction. But aluminium thimbles, penholders. 
paper-knives, flasks, or cups are so far superior to those 
made of the ordinary materials, that no one who has once 
made use of them in the new metal will readily return to the 
older form. A far more important and significant step is the 
recent construction of large aluminium launches on the Lake 
of Geneva, and of the aluminium house at the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. In the first case, the object proposed 
was double,—the gain of nearly two-thirds in lightness in 


' the hull, which, in the case of a pleasure-boat with small 
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engines, would naturally result in a greater comparative gain 
of efficiency than in the enormously over-engined torpedo-boat 
or fast cruiser, and a reduction of the surface-friction by the use 
of a smooth, polished, and non-corrosive material. Both these 
results are said to have been obtained, though the great 
preponderance in cost of the aluminium even over the best 
steel, renders its use for such purposes at present beyond the 
sphere of practical commerce. The aluminium house, also, 
should contain the elements of constructive success. So light 
and tough a material is better suited for the construction of 
a moveable home than any other. Moreover, aluminium, 
which itself possesses a high degree of specific heat, does not 
readily absorb heat itself, and thus is not liable to the chief 
objection to iron buildings in hot countries. But apart from 
light decorative purposes, such as balconies, cupolas, finials, 
and verandahs, it is as a roofing material that aluminium 
should be most welcome to the builder. In plates or scales, 
two-thirds lighter than copper, uncorroded by air, and un- 
dimmed even by the sulphur of London smoke, it should make 
a roof fit for a palace of romance. The humbler elements 
of health and comfort in the house hardly less important 
than its external defences against the weather—pipes, 
cisterns, taps, and gutters, now made of iron which 
rusts, or lead which poisons—would be more enduring and 
far more healthy if made of this light and cleanly metal, 
which might also take the place of all water-holding vessels 
now made of heavy brittle earthenware, or painted tin. An 
aluminium bath is among the probable luxuries of the next 
century. Butit is not as a mere accessory to comfort and 
convenience that real development of the new metal should lie. 
It is for use at sea that its most marked quality of lightness 
obviously fits it. The marine engineer, and the naval archi- 
tect, who are already looking in this direction for a reduction 
in the weight which is inseparable from loss of efficiency, 
whether in speed or cargo, cannot neglect the possibilities of 
a metal which, when mixed in the proportion of 1 to 50, gives 
to aluminium-bronze a hardness and toughness which make 
it almost as reliable as steel, and which, if the propor- 
tions could be reversed, and the strength preserved, would 
reduce the weights of ships and machinery alike by 
two-thirds. That is a problem which awaits the metal- 
lurgists for solution. The reduction in cost, judging by 
analogy, can only be a question of time and research. The 
best steel now costs little more than 3d. per pound; while 
aluminium is fifty times that price. But aluminium exists in 
far greater quantities than iron, is more widely distributed, 
and neither the limits of time nor the history of metallurgy 
forbid us to conjecture that, as the world has seen its age of 
stone, its age of bronze, and its age of iron, so it may before 
long have embarked on a new and even more prosperous era, 
—the age of aluminium. 





GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 

HE newspapers have in some ways made a good deal too 
much of the death of Guy de Maupassant. He was 

not a star of the first magnitude in the heaven of letters. At 
the same time he is an extremely interesting figure in the 
history of literature, for he represents one of the many 
‘strange fashions in the art of writing which have taken 
hold of the modern world. In France, fiction is tossing 
with feverish unrest upon the patchouli-scented dunghill 
on which M. Zola threw her. One spasm of her weary 
seeking for something new and strange resulted in the work 
of M. Guy de Maupassant. Though nominally a follower of 
M. Zola, he had in reality little connection with the author of 
“La Béte Humaine.” Their only common ground is their 
lubricity. As Mr. Symonds lately pointed out—in a very 
clever essay in his last volume, “In the Key of Blue”—M. 
Zola is, in truth, an “Idealist,” using that word in its strict 
scientific sense, and not in the borrowed sense of something 
that is noble and lofty. His novels are distinctly novels of 
ideas, and are impregnated with a purpose and a motive 
which are more or less apparent. Guy de Maupassant, 
on the contrary, had no theories or ideas to illustrate, no 
particular fish to fry. He was a true realist, and genuinely 
desired to throw life as it is—or rather, as he saw it—slap 
in his reader’s face. If he had a theory of fiction, it was that 
life should be studied, and then “snippets” of suitable size 
cut off and dished-up for the public. The dishing-up, how- 
ever, was to be a matter of art. The conditions made it neces- 





sary, as it were, to put the selected snippet of life under glass; 
and Guy de Maupassant’s aim was to make the glass—.e., the 
style—as transparent and as non-refracting as possible. In 
this aim he triumphed to an astonishing degree. His seven 
years of assiduous study under Flaubert—years in which 
he published nothing, but trained his pen as a great singer 
trains his voice—gave him a command of expression which, as 
far as it goes, is unrivalled. There is little positive beauty, 
little imagination, and no “verbal magic,” in his style; but 
for a sort of hard mechanical perfection, nothing can touch it. 
No man ever had a more thorough command of the machinery 
of story-telling. Those who have tried to write fiction know 
how hard it is to get, say, the hero into a dull little suburban 
back drawing-room, and to make the reader feel that he is seeing 
the particular interior required. Your ordinary writer of fiction, 
after a long and lumbering description, only leaves a confused 
sense of what he intends upon the reader’s brain. Guy de Mau- 
passant, “ by the perfection of his inestimable art,” transfers 
to the mind’s eye the exact scene he wants to call up, and makes 
you visualise the room, the house, and the street. It is verbal 
photography carried to the furthest point of perfection. M. 
de Maupassant, in a word, invented a verbal hand-camera, 
and with it took snap-shots at men and things. Being a 
Frenchman, too, he thought it important, as well as enter- 
taining, to press his button in front of as many of the dirty 
places of life as he could find. No doubt he was not solely 
induced to do this by a love of dirtiness in the abstract. 
Like all his countrymen, and many of our own, he was 
possessed of the notion that there is somehow or other more 
reality about what is shameful, than about what is of good 
report. To be true to life, you must, they seem to argue, be 
careful to put the worse side up. If you do not, you 
will be giving a false impression of the world and its 
ways. But, in reality, the worse side is, except in the 
eyes of the erotomaniac, the least important as well 
as the least visible. Hence, the French realists, when 
thinking themselves most realistic, have been most out 
of tone and proportion. It must be confessed, however, 
that this fault was in some ways less glaring in Guy de 
Maupassant than in most of the realists. A long realistic 
novel, being but a long string of lubricities, makes us say at 
once, moral or immoral, this is unreal, because there is far too 
much importance given to the shameful side of human nature. 
Asarule, however, Guy de Maupassant only dealt in short 
stories and isolated incidents. But no one wants to deny that 
there is plenty of incidental disagreeableness in life. The iso- 
lated unpleasant incident cannot then be condemned as unreal, 
as can the long book which is nine-tenths disgusting. No doubt, 
if Guy de Maupassant’s works are taken as a whole, it may be 
said the proportion of unpleasantness is too large; but this 
would only be a fair criticism if there were any reason to 
suppose that he intended the complete body of his writing to 
represent life as a whole. As it was, the incidental character 
of his work preserved him from appearing to regard the 
world as nothing but a place for the practice of “ madding 
vices.” 


Theoretically, it might be supposed that the manipulation 
of the mere incidents of life, however remarkable and in- 
teresting from the point of view of art, would have been dull 
and tedious. In the case of Guy de Maupassant, this was 
certainly not the case. Unless when unendurably nauseous, 
his short stories are eminently readable. Indeed, they may 
be said to possess the quality of readableness as strongly as 
anything in modern literature. The medium in which his 
pieces of reality are preserved is so translucent that they never 
tire the eyes of the mind. A writer like Mr. Kipling or Mr. 
Stevenson may attract by his characteristic method of 
handling. We may like the medium because it is itself so 
exquisite in colour, so opalescent, so irridescent. But again 
we may not like it, and then the distinctive form of writing 
becomes an impediment. In M. de Maupassant’s transcripts 
from life, the preserving liquor is colourless, and we see right 
down to the thing preserved, and with the minimum of light- 
obstruction. His flies are not preserved in amber, but in 
rock-erystal. We never say with him, ‘What a delightful 
touch!’ ‘How characteristic!’ ‘No one else would have 
thought of that turn!’ Instead, we stand staring with 
open eyes at a picture hard in outline and colour, and 
almost affronting the sight by its nearness and clearness. 
But while writing thus of Guy de Maupassant, we must be 
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careful not to exaggerate or to overestimate the success of his 
invention. Dr. Johnson said that any one could write like 
“ Ossian ” who would “abandon his mind to it.” We will not 
say that any one could write like Guy de Maupassant who would 
abandon his mind to it, but at the same time, it may be truthfully 
said that there was a good deal of trick about his method, and 
that any one of sufficient ability and patience to master the trick 
would be able to produce somewhat similar results. Literature 
and all its component parts, including style, may be divided into 
the product of inspiration and the product of sleight-of-hand. 
Guy de Maupassant’s contribution unquestionably was the 
product of a consummate sleight-of-hand. Of course, this 
distinction is not altogether satisfactory, for inspiration and 
sleight-of-hand are, as a rule, to be found side by side in the 
work of a great artist, and act and react so much upon each 
other, that they become inseparable. In the greatest writers, 
however, the inspiration ultimately eats up and triumphs over 
the trick of touch. In Guy de Maupassant, the trick of touch 
absorbed and swallowed up the inspiration. 

It would be unfair to the memory of Guy de Maupassant 
not to notice that occasionally he shook off his realism and 
entered upon the realms of pure imagination. For example, in 
one of his short stories he draws upon the supernatural as light- 
heartedly as if he were Scott. The story is of a man whose 
deeply-beloved mistress dies of a sudden cold and fever 
caught by going out in the wet. The lover is utterly pros- 
trate, and after the funeral, wanders back to the grave and stops 
there so long that he is benighted and cannot find his way 
out of the cemetery, and has to remain among the graves. 
Thus left alone and in darkness, he notes a movement among 
the tombs, and at last sees the dead everywhere lifting the 
slabs that keep them down, and, in the shape of skeletons, 
beginning to write their true epitaphs, instead of those 
actually on the stones. The men, with the usual lying record 
about their virtues and their charity, declare themselves cruel, 
cold-blooded misers, the husbands own themselves faithless, 
the fathers cruel and heartless. Then the lover notes that 
the tomb of his beloved is moving,—the tomb on which he has 
written words that tell of the trueness of her love for him. 
She rises; but, instead of an echo of his words, writes 
how, going out to deceive the man she loved, she caught 
a chill and died. The scene, horrible as is its pessimism, is an 
admirable piece of literature, and shows what the bow might 
have achieved had it been bent for nobler purposes. Let us, 
before we leave Guy de Maupassant, recall another of his 
stories,—one which has a patriotic intention; and here it may 
be mentioned that whenever patriotism is at stake, Guy de 
Maupassant is betrayed against himself into a moral anda 
motive. During the siege of Paris, two old shopkeepers suddenly 
feel in their veins the fishing-fever. Every year they have 
been accustomed to go out fishing together, and even the fear of 
the Prussians cannot avail to stop them. They pass the French 
lines, get to their favourite bit of water, and begin to fish. 
There they ure seized as spies and told that they will be shot, 
unless they agree to give certain information. Hach is asked 
separately, but each refuses. Then they are shot, and their 
bodies thrown to feed the fish they loved so well. Told like 
this, the story is nothing. Told by M. de Maupassant, it is not 
only a touching piece of patriotic literature, but a fishing- 
idyl of the most delightful kind. No one who has read it will 
ever forget the two old gentlemen passing through the French 
lines with their tackle and their baskets. We have said 
enough of Guy de Maupassant. If there is a residuum of 
goodness in him, it is, alas! only 25 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
of pure pessimism. 


THE NEW CODE OF HONESTY. 
O* reading Mr. John Burns’s speech, delivered to his con- 
stituents at Battersea the other day, one is irresistibly 
reminded of one of Mr. Gilbert’s ‘Bab Ballads,” entitled 
“My Dream,” and commencing in this fashion :— 
“TI dreamt that somehow I had come to dwell in Topsy-Tur- 
veydom— 
Where vice is virtue,—virtue, vice: where nice is nasty,—nasty, 
nice: 
Where right is wrong, and wrong is right, where white is black, 
and black is white.” 
If only the new code of honesty and morality—which ap- 
pears to find favour in the sight of Mr. Burns and other pro- 
gressive moralists—takes root among us, we may yet live 
to dwell. in Topsy-Turveydom ourselves, and to find that 








the ballad-singer was a true prophet. Mr. Burns himself 
is well known as a man of the strictest integrity and 
honesty, whose public and private honour is far above gus. 
Ppicion, so that there is nothing unfair in taking his ideas 
as to the causes of dishonesty, to be the typical opinion 
of the class of politicians which he worthily represents, 
Honesty and dishonesty, then, according to these gentlemen, 
are simply determined by the absence or presence of tempta. 
tion; where there is no temptation to steal, man is honest,— 
when temptation is put in his way, he is naturally dishonest, 
Although his own life is in direct contradiction to this peculiar 
theory, it is the only possible one that can be deduced from 
the speech which Mr. Burns delivered last Sunday evening, 
He had to address his constituents at Battersea upon a very 
painful subject. His colleague in the London County Council 
had just been convicted of a petty and pitiful attempt at 
theft from a railway company, and had been sent to prison in 
consequence. This person could hardly be said to have yielded 
to a sudden temptation, and had considerably aggravated his 
offence by the tissue of false statements which he made 
to support a fraudulent claim. And yet this is how Mr, 
Burns described the backsliding of his colleague; and this is 
the moral which he particularly begged his constituents to 
draw from the story. The prisoner, he said, was then suffer. 
ing the penalty for what they must charitably assume to be 
“a moment of forgetfulness.” ‘And he wished them to draw 
a lesson from the circumstances which had driven his colleague 
and others from public life...... They did not give the men 
whom they elected the money which would keep them con- 
sistent and patriotic in the discharge of their duties. Until 
payment of members took place, such instances were sure to 
recur.” Thus does Mr. Burns palliate the evil deeds of his 
colleagues, and out of the nettle of their disasters snatch a 
fresh argument for his own pet scheme. 


“A moment of forgetfulness” is a somewhat curious term 
under the circumstances. Are we to suppose that Mr. 
Burns is willing to apply it to the cases of Mr. Henderson, 
Mr. Jabez Balfour, or Mr. Hastings, who have also been driven 
from public life for similar causes? And are we really to 
suppose that the payment of Meu:bers—of Parliament or of 
the County Council—would have saved these men from ship- 
wreck and ourselves from their disgrace? Really, Mr. Burns 
makes rather a heavy demand upon our credulity. What income 
would he suggest as sufficient to keep Mr. Jabez Balfour, for 
instance, in the paths of virtue? No doubt the theory, if 
correct, would make matters extremely simple. If we want 
to have incorruptible rulers and legislators, we have only to 
pay them, and then rest assured of their good faith. But 
surely, if it is our duty to remove temptation from the 
way of public officials and members of councils, it is 
also our duty to remove it from ordinary individuals. 
And if we recognise this duty, it would be iniquitous to 
imprison any man for theft, unless it could be proved that he 
possessed sufficient to live on comfortably without having 
recourse to thieving. The retort will no doubt be made that 
it is our duty to provide every individual with a com- 
fortable livelihood. Well, when the whole world has been 
regenerated, when vice, idleness, and every human failure has 
disappeared from the face of the earth, and when every living 
being labours strenuously for the common good, then this 
new code of honesty may fairly be insisted on, and we 
may willingly recognise our duty. Until then, we fear 
that its introduction into any community outside Utopia, 
is likely to result in something like Mr. Gilbert’s Topsy- 
Turveydom. Honesty, says a character in one of Mr. Steven- 
son’s novels, is not as simple a matter as blindman’s-buff. 
If it depended only upon freedom from temptation, it would 
be quite as simple. But with regard to the payment of 
Members, there is one aspect of the question upon which Mr. 
Burns and his friends might really bestow a little more con- 
sideration than they seem disposed todo. We live in an age 
of competitive examinations. No public profession is nowa- 
days open to any man unless he can pass pretty severe tests 
as to his fitness for it, with the exception of politics, for he 
can become a Member of Parliament or of the County Council 
without having passed any preliminary examination, in the 
ordinary sense of the word. As matters now stand, however, 
a member of either body has to subject himself to one very 
efficient test,—he has to assure himself of bis livelihood before 
he enters upon public life. It is true that some proportion 
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of the Members of the House of Commons are fortunate 
enough, through their fathers or forefathers, to be able 
to devote their time to their country, without being 
called upon to consider this necessity; but a large pro- 
portion—probably the largest—have amassed for themselves 
a sufficient livelihood before they entered public life at 
all. To devote himself to politics in England, a man has to 
be above the consideration of gaining by them. Take, for 
instance, the case of almost any lawyer or professional man 
who gives up his time to-day to the public business of the 
House of Commons. If he has had to work hard for his 
assured income, or is still compelled to work for it in the 
intervals of his Parliamentary labours, why not another? And 
if £300 a year is necessary to ensure the honesty of the Labour 
representative, surely £3,000 a year at the least should be 
paid to ensure the integrity of a lawyer with a large practice? 
As it is, so far from being protected by public generosity 
from dishonest temptations, a Member of Parliament or 
of the County Council has to make pecuniary sacrifices, 
and so give a substantial proof of his disinterestedness and 
good faith, before he can pursue his public avocations. We 
have only to look at other countries in order to see how this 
test works. Whereas we often read of wholesale corruption 
and dishonesty being prevalent among similar bodies abroad, 
where the Members are paid, we rarely have a case of official 
dishonesty at home. Of private dishonesty, naturally there 
must be occasional cases, for it would be impossible that in 
so large a flock there should not be some black sheep. But how 
extremely rare these cases are. With us the common thief 
has no immediate temptation to enter public life; in other 
countries he has the temptation of public pay. 

To return to the ethics of Mr. John Burns. It is impossible 
to believe for a moment that he seriously entertains the 
strange code of morality which is involved in his speech. A 
man whose character is so well known and stands so high in 
the opinion of his fellows, can afford sometimes to be careless of 
his words without endangering his own reputation. Had 
another and less favourably known man used that euphemism 
—“a moment of forgetfulness ”—the world would have put 
an unkind interpretation on the phrase. That language 
is not,as Mr. Burns thinks it, justified as “a charitable 
assumption ;” it is either a wilful perversion of fact, or an 
equally wilful denial of the whole meaning of morality. In 
either case, it is fairly well in keeping with the lesson which 
he proceeded to draw with reference to honesty and tempta- 
tion. Speeches of this kind made by a reckless or ignorant 
orator matter but little, for no one pays attention to them. 
But Mr. Burns occupies much too responsible a position to 
iudulge in wild words. There are few preachers in London 
who address such attentive or impressionable audiences as he 
does ; and he really ought to take more heed as to the doctrine 
contained in his sermons. No one wants him, of course, to 
make moral reflections upon such stories, but he might at 
least refrain from making deductions from them which are 
not moral. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





ECHOES FROM AUVERGNE. 


Hotel Perriere, La Bourboule, July 10th. 
CURRENCY questions are surely amongst the things “ which 
no fellow can understand,”—a truth for which I think, Sir, I 
may even claim you as a witness, after reading your cautious 
handling of the silver question in recent numbers. But so far 
as my experience goes, there are no questions as to which it is 
more difficult to shake convictions than those which have been 
arrived at by unscientific persons. For instance, in this very 
charming health-resort, the authorities at the Etablissement 
des Bains, where one buys bath-tickets, are under the delusion 
that 20 fr. (French money) are the proper equivalent for the 
English sovereign. On my first purchase of six tickets, 
amounting to 15fr. (each bath costs 2fr. 50 ¢., or 50c. more 
than at Royat), the otherwise intelligent person who pre- 
sided at the caisse d’établissement, tendered me a single 
5fr. piece; and on my calling his attention to the mis- 
take, as I supposed it to be, and demanding a second 
5fr., calmly informed me that 20fr. was the change they 
always gave, and he could give no other. Whereupon, I 
carried off my sovereign in high dudgeon, and—there being 








neither bank nor money-changer’s office in this place, though 
more than twenty large hotels !—applied to two of the larger 
shops only to find the same delusion in force. In short, I only 
succeeded in getting 25 fr. in exchange for my sovereign as a 
favour from our kind hostess at this hotel. Wherefore, as I 
hear that a great crowd of English are looked for next month, 
I should like to warn them to bring French money with them. 
This experience reminded me of a good story which I heard 
Thackeray tell thirty years ago. (If itisin “The Kickle- 
bury’s on the Rhine,” or printed elsewhere, you will suppress 
it.) Either he himself or a friend, I forget which, changed a 
sovereign on landing in Holland, put the change in one par- 
ticular pocket, and on crossing each frontier on his way to 
the South of Italy, before that country or Germany had been 
consolidated, again exchanged the contents of that pocket for 
the current coin of the Kingdom, Duchy, or Republic he was 
entering. On turning out the contents at Naples he found 
them equivalent to something under 5s. of English money. 

Before I forget it, let me modify what I said last week as to 
the ecclesiastical position of the Protestants here. The 
Anglicans are now represented by the “Colonial and Conti- 
nental Society.” They send a clergyman, who has managed 
so well that we are now on excellent terms with our French 
Protestant brethren, though we have as yet no joint place of 
worship. This, however, both congregations hope to secure 
shortly,—indeed, as soon as they can collect £400, half of 
which is already in hand. Then the municipality, or the 
“Compagnie d’Etablissement des Bains,” I am not sure 
which, give a site, and another £400, which will be enough 
to pay for a small church sufficient for the present con- 
gregations. These will hold the building in common, and, 
let us hope, will adjust the hours for the services amicably. 
At present, the French Protestants worship in the buvette, 
where we all drink our waters; and we Anglicans in an 
annex of the establishment,—a large room devoted during 
the week to Punch and Judy and the marionettes. This rather 
scandalises some of our compatriots; I cannot for the life of 
me see why. Indeed, it seems to me a very healthy lesson to 
most of us, who are accustomed to the ritual which prevails 
in so many of our restored, or recently built, English 
churches,—the lesson which Jacob learnt on his flight from 
his father’s tents, when he slept in the desert with a stone 
for pillow, “Surely the Lord is in this place, and I knew 
it not.” Our congregation yesterday was something over 
thirty. I believe it rises to one hundred, or more, next month. 
The service was thoroughly hearty, and I really think every 
one must have come meaning to say their prayers. I felta 
slight qualm as to how we should get on with the singing, and 
could not think why the parson should choose about the 
longest hymn in thé book, for there was no organ, harmonium, 
or other musical instrument, and no apparent singing-men or 
singing-women. However, my qualms vanished when our 
pastor led off with a well-trained tenor voice which put us all 
at our ease. 

The rest of our Sunday was by no means so successful, for 
the féte du jour et du soir began soon after our 11 a.m. 
déjetiner, and lasted till about 10 p.m., when the lights in most 
of the paper-lanterns had burnt out, and people had gone 
home from the Casino and the promenade to their hotels or 
lodgings. I am old-fashioned enough to like a quiet Sunday; 
but here, when the place is en féte, that is out of the question, 
—at any rate, if you are a guest at one of the hotels which, 
as they almost all do, faces on the “Avenue Gueneau de 
Mussy.” That name will probably remind some of your 
readers of the able and popular doctor of the Orleans family, 
who accompanied their exile, lived in England during the 
Empire in Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, and was 
popular in London society. After 1870 he returned to 
France, and it seems, re-discovered these waters, or, at any 
rate, made them the fashionable resort of patients in need of 
arsenical treatment. In gratitude, his name has been given 
to this main avenue of La Bourboule, which runs the whole 
length of the town, parallel to the river Dordogne, which comes 
rushing down the valley from Mont Dore at a pace which I have 
never seen water attain except in the rapids below Niagara, 
in which that strongest and rashest of swimmers, Captain 
Webb, lost his life. The Avenue, though parallel with, is 


some fifty yards from, the river, and the intervening space is 
planted with rows of trees, under which many donkeys and 
hacks stand for the convenience of visitors. The opposite 
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bank of the Dordogne, which is crossed by two bridges, 
rises abruptly, and is crowned by the two rival casinos, 
with the most imposing hotel of the place between them, 
where (I am told) you pay 5fr. a day extra for the con- 
venience of the only lift in La Bourboule! The féte of last 
Sunday was given by the old Casino, and commenced directly 
after déjetiner with a gathering in the rooms and in front of 
the Casino on the terrace, where the guests sat at small tables 
consuming black coffee, absinthe, and other drinks, and 
strolling now and then into the billiard-room, or the room 
in which the jeu aux petits chevaux, and some other game of 
chance which I did not recognise, were in full swing. There 
is an inner room where baccarat and roulette are going on, 
supposed to be only open to tickets bought from the autho- 
rities, but which a young Englishman, my neighbour at the 
table @héte, tells me he found no difficulty in entering without 
a ticket. The rest of the féte, consisting chiefly of donkey- 
races, climbing greasy poles, and fishing half-francs out of 
meal-tubs with the mouth, came off in a small park and 
plateau on the hill-side above the Casino. I used to enjoy 
donkey-races as a boy, when at our country feasts each boy 
rode his neighbour’s donkey, and the last past the post was 
the winner, and should probably have gone up the hill to 
witness a French race, but that I found that here each boy 
rides his own donkey, and the first past the post wins. This 
takes all the fun out of the race, so I abstained. There were 
a few second-rate fireworks after dark, and the Casino and 
most of the hotels were prettily lighted, and the trees hung 
with yellow paper-lanterns which looked like big oranges, but 
to the Englishman, more or less accustomed to the great 
Brock’s performances, the illumination business was very flat. 
Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
TRUTH-BLINDNESS. 


[To tHe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—After reading with interest your article on “Truth- 
Blindness,” in the Spectator of July 8th, I began to think 
that that quality was perhaps more common than colour- 
blindness; and that even my friend, as my habit is to think 
of him, the editor of the Spectator, is not altogether free from 
it. To take the case of Trinity College and Archbishop 
Walsh. Whatisthe claim that Archbishop Walsh has made ? 
“The open and level ground of absolute equality for the 
Catholics of Ireland.” But why should this be called 
hostility? There isa letter in the same issue of the Spectator 
claiming, on behalf of English Churchmen, equality in dis- 
tribution of rates for purposes of education. Is this claim to be 
considered as evidence of hostility to education? I£ not, 
what is there “ hostile” in the claim of Archbishop Walsh ? 
And then in the controversy between the Duke of Devonshire 
and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone said that the Duke’s 
quotation was “inaccurate.” He used the word, I think, 
inaccurately. The quotation was very accurate, but it was 
misleading, and Mr. Gladstone seems to make it clear enough 
that this was what he meant. The circumstances in which 
Mr. Gladstone made that speech, differed in an important 
particular from those of the present time. Then the Liberal 
Party was dependent on the Irish Party. Now the Irish Party 
is dependent on the Liberal Party. In 1886 the Irish Party 
had it in their power, if they were dissatisfied with the Glad- 
stonian offers, to make their bargain with the Conservatives. 
They cannot do so now. In the matter of Home-rule, Con- 
servatives have burnt their boats. And for the Irish Party to 
alienate the Liberals, is to put an end to all their hopes. Is 
it not a fair argument, Sir, that, under these changed circum- 
stances, Liberals are less in danger of fatal pressure from the 
Irishmen than in 1886? So, perhaps, you need not this time 
find a verdict of guilty against Mr. Gladstone. I know you 
do not wish todo so. In conclusion, I may say that Iama 
Gladstonian who cannot accept the details of Home-rule; but 
I find my position a hard one to maintain, for almost daily, 
when I read, or sometimes hear, the atrocious speeches that 
Conservatives, both great and small, are making about Mr. 
Gladstone, Iam tempted to tell myself ‘ better to be wrong 
with Mr. Gladstone than right with men like these” And I 
am not alone in this temptation. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Country Rector. 


[Our correspondent suppresses all that part of Archbishop 











Walsh’s speech which went far beyond the demand for 
equality. In what sense is the Liberal Party now indepen- 
dent of the Irish Party in which it is not equally true that the 
Irish Party is independent of the Liberal Party, neither truth 
having any practical meaning P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE ‘CAMPERDOWN.’ 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—The terrible fate of the ‘ Victoria’ very naturally so 
engrosses men’s minds that but little attention has been 
given to the conduct of the ‘ Camperdown ’ in the fatal collision, 
Of course, we don’t expect our war-ships to be rammed if 
possible, even in actual warfare, but we expect them to ram. 
This is part of their effective offensive strength, and we 
expect to find them equal to it when called upon, without 
fatal consequences to themselves. Now, it appears the 
‘Camperdown’ was only kept afloat after the collision with 
great difficulty, and by employing all hands to that sole end. 
Had she been in front of the enemy her capture or destruction 
would seem to have been inevitable. Wearetold that both vessels 
were steaming slowly ; in fact, fully allowing for the united 
speed of both vessels at the moment of impact, the blow was 
scarcely given with more than the force of a ship at half-speed 
colliding with one at rest. Surely the ordinary layman must 
be pardoned for believing that the fate of the ship which rams 
her enemy at full speed will be as tragical as that of her 
sunken foe, whatever experts may find it to their advantage 
to say to the contrary.—I am, Sir, Xc., Mona. 





THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

[To THE EpiToR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—I am surprised that this should be looked upon as a 
complex question. It is, in reality, of the simplest character. 
If gold was demonetised, who is there doubts that its value 
would thereupon fall 30, or even 50, per cent.? It is so dear 
only because nation after nation has sought, and is seeking, to 
make it take the place of silver money. This has a twofold 
effect, for it obviously diminishes the value of silver by, to that 
extent, curtailing the demand for it. If the nations had 
demonetised gold instead of silver, there would have been a 
currency question just as acute as the present one; and there 
would have been a bimetallic league, but its object would have 
been to remonetise gold. 

The difference between the line of action proposed by the 
bimetallic league and that taken by the Indian Government is 
absolute and complete, inasmuch as the former propose to 
raise the value of silver money by and through creating a 
further demand for, and consequently raising the value of, 
silver. As has been seen, the latter have raised the value of 
the rupee, at the same time adopting so obviously absurd and 
unsound a device as one that has caused, and could not but 
cause, an unprecedented fall in the value of silver, inasmuch 
as it has checked the demand for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. HENTHORN StToTT, Jun. 

The Elms, Bowdon, Cheshire, July 10th. 


{Is there no absurdity, then, in the attempt to constitute a 
stable double standard ?—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE FRENCH NAVY AND THEIR NEW CANAL... 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE “SpPEcTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—We have been frequently informed that the French 
Government is making a canal from Bordeaux to Narbonne, 
to be completed in two years’ time, of sufficient depth to give 
passage to the largest ships of war. In an article by Lord 
Brassey in the Nineteenth Century for July, on “Great 
Britain as a Sea-Power,” he seems to have left this out of his 
consideration, for there is no reference to it; but (p. 128) he 
writes as follows of a possible war with France :—“ By far 
the finest portion of the French Navy is now in the Mediter- 
ranean. The force maintained in the ports on the Atlantic 
and the Channel is comparatively insignificant. Our energies 
will be devoted to keeping the Mediterranean Squadron in 
port; and if, as many naval authorities now hold, a blockade 
is no longer possible, we must bar the passage into the ocean 
through the Straits of Gibraltar.” He likewise ignores the 
conversion of Biserta into a first-class naval fortress, and 
also the possibility of Algeciras being held by a hostile Power. 
—TI an, Sir, &e., W. L. 
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MR. AUBREY DE VERE’S RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS. 
[To THe Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S12,—In your review of Mr. De Vere’s “ Religious Problems of 
the Nineteenth Century,” in the Spectator of July 8th, you ask : 
“What we want to know is the value of a kind of infallibility 
which, instead of anticipating private judgment by pointing 
out clearly the direction in which criticism might lawfully pro- 
ceed, and the direction in which it might not proceed, follows 
reluctantly in the track of private judgment instead of guiding 
it.’ This is demanding of infallibility a work which, in the 
conception of. Catholic theologians, it is not meant to do. 
Infallibility has not to lead the way for private judgment, but 
to follow upon it and check it. Its office is not to plan the 
road, or to make the road, but to survey the road after it has 
been made, and pronounce it safe or otherwise. Infallibility, 
as your reviewer would have it, would be indeed a greater gift 
than that now claimed by the Catholic Church, but it would 
lay a heavier burden on the obedience of our intellects. 
Instead of Think for yourselves, and let me correct you—the 
demand actually made on us by the Church—it would substi- 
tute, Never think but as I start you thinking.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Stonyhurst, July 10th. JOSEPH RICKABY. 


{In other words, the infallible Church would not be infallible 
if she did not get private jadgment to thresh out all her diffi- 
culties for her before deciding.—Eb. Spectator. | 





SHAKESPEARE AND TEMPERANCE. 
(To THE Evitrok oF THE “Spectator,” | 

Sir,—I should think much more of Mr. Maurice’s approval 
than I do, if he had not so completely given himself away in 
the last sentence of his letter. He holds that Sir W. Lawson’s 
quotation is “a good deal fairer as a Shakespearian senti- 
ment” than mine, which, by-the-way, he attributes to Sir 
Toby Belch, although it really lies at Falstaff’s door. Now, 
if he means that Cassio’s words are dramatically happier than 
Sir John’s, he may certainly be right; but in so doing he re- 
moves the question into a region of literary criticism where I 
shall certainly not rush in after him. But if it is contended 
that Cassio’s language of repentance “ more nearly expresses 
Shakespeare’s feelings” than the Bacchanalian outbursts of 
the two drunken knights, I totally deny it. That ‘pious con- 
fidence in the moral excellence of those whose genius has 
instructed and delighted mankind is by no means the most 
discreditable and offensive weakness of humanity we are 
acquainted with; but it must be strictly limited to our 
moments of pure emotional subjectivity. 

And as for those very men the world co delights to honour 
and to quote, it is impossible to glance at their private lives, 
as one may do in “Johnson’s Lives,” for instance, without 
feeling that they were in many instances a drunken, unprin- 
cipled pack, whose outrages on decency and morality were 
only limited by opportunity; and the great Master himself, 
so far as hard-drinking at least was concerned, was well able 
to keep the worst of them in countenance. But he was a 
great dramatist, and when he gives us the language of a reck- 
less tippler glorying in his wine, or of a repentant wretch 
awakened from the drunken fit in which he has disgraced 
himself, we may depend on it that it inimitably suits the occa- 
sion. But it suits nothing else, and the attempt to make it 
do so is a piece of literary vandalism on a par with that of the 
globe-trotter who hung a fragment of the nose of a Phidian 
Aphrodite on his watch-guard, on the grounds, as he con- 
vincingly put it, that what was beautiful in one place was 
beautiful in any place.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Athlone, June 10th. W. FLETCHER. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COOK. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “* SPxcraToR.”’ | 
Sir,—I have often thought, and I think it the more for your 
article on cooks in the Spectator of July 8th, that mistresses 
of households and mothers of boys would be wise to accustom 
their minds to the possibility and practicability of training 
boys for plain cooks’ places as much as for situations as foot- 
men, valets, or nurses. If boys were as generally employed in 
scullery-work as they are as knife and boot boys, and at the 
same expense, or thereabouts, they would soon (and far more 
fittingly than the ordinary growing and muscleless girl) learn 
the necessary preliminaries, and could be taught, in classes or 





kitchen, as easily as soldier or sailor boys or baker boys are 
taught, all things necessary both for the table and the 
stomach. 

There seems to me an evident argument from design, and 
proofs of the eternal fitness of the thing, in the fact that boys 
have a natural aptitude and taste for catching, killing, stuffing, 
and eating game of all sorts; and with that they combine 
a masculine insight into the intricacies of steam apparatus, 
and a strength of limb and powers of endurance in the 
presence of boilers and furnaces, which seem to point out that 
they are specially designed by nature and grace for the con- 
genial duties of the preparation of food for its principal and 
most appreciative consumers. 

The chief objections to bringing up boys as plain cooks are: 
—(l.) The incapacity of mistresses to face the possibility of 
any alteration in the established methods of management. 
(2.) The supposed difficulty in training boys as easily as girls, 
—a pure supposition. (3.) The expense of the superior sex’s 
services,—which need not be. (4.) The practical difficulties of 
small mixed households,—a real difficulty, but not one beyond 
the wit of woman to solve, she has done it and does do it in 
houses where a man is the parlour-maid. 

I, personally, greatly prefer women’s service for all domestic 
duties. Ihave never had any difficulty in finding and keeping 
good servants, although I have never given high wages; but I 
see everywhere and read in every newspaper and magazine 
that there isa great dearth of cooks, and I know that there is 
a widespread dislike of cooking duties among women; and I 
believe boys and men would make better cooks than their 
sisters, and by taking to it as a more general avocation a want 
would be met and the labour market would in no way be 
interfered with; and the work would not be unfitting for men, 
who do it as it is in all public establishments, Army and Navy, 
and large houses.—I am, Sir, e., A HovusEKEEPER, 





A CANINE GUARDIAN. 

{To THe Epiror oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Having read for years your interesting letters and 
articles on animals in the Spectator, I feel sure you will like 
to have a thoroughly authentic account of a dog in this 
neighbourhood. I am allowed to give the name of the 
owner, who is living at Lyme Regis, where I was staying 
last week. The two incidents happened within a few weeks 
of each other. 

Mrs. and Miss Coode were alone in their house (except the 
servants); and one night Miss Coode was awakened by hearing 
two knocks at her door and a slight whine. It was between 
3 and 4 o’clock in the morning. She rose and opened the door 
to find the dog there, and at the same time noticed and heard 
a stream of water running down the stairs. She went up the 
staircase to its source, and aroused the servants to attend to it. 
As soon as the dog saw that the matter was being remedied, he 
quietly went back to the mat in the hall and went to sleep 
again. The dog is a large one, a cross between a retriever 
and a greyhound,—a very beautiful creature, resembling a 
poacher’s lurcher. 

The second incident occurred only last week, when Miss 
Coode was again aroused. This time by a loud crash, 
as if a picture had fallen. Almost immediately the dog 
bounded upstairs, threw himself against the door, which 
happened to be ajar, burst into the room, panting and 
eyes glistening,—this, at least, Miss Coode saw as soon as 
she struck a light, for it was between 12 and 1o’clock. She 
went out on to the staircase and downstairs to look at the 
pictures in the drawing-room. The dog would not follow. 
The cook, coming down from her room, called him a 
coward not to go with his mistress, but ‘Sheppard’ did 
not move. Miss Coode found all safe below, and returned 
upstairs, and the dog went with her to the top-floor, 
where the ceiling of a small room had fallen in. He then 
retired to his mat, having done his duty. He also showed 
his sagacity in going to the daughter’s room,—the one most 
capable of seeing to matters. Hoping, as a dog-lover, that this 
may interest all such, and help to prove that dogs think and 
reason more than some human beings,—also to show that we 
often inferior beings have no right to presuppose that the 
superior animals have no souls.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


Knapp House, Charmouth, Dorset, July 7th. K. CLARKE. 
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THE AMERICAN CUCKOO. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The article entitled “Cuckoos and Nightingales,” in 
the Spectator of May 13th, speaks of the American cuckoo 
as an honest bird, as in truth it is, and adds, “this is the 
cow-bird, so-called from its note.” We have in New England 
two cuckoos hardly distinguishable by the ordinary observer ; 
but neither of them is known there as the “cow-bird.” The 
cow-bunting, known, I think, universally in New England as 
the “ cow-bird,” so named, as I have always supposed, from its 
habit of attendance upon cattle, takes the place here of the 
English cuckoo, and is the only bird here which has the habit 
of invariably using other birds’ nests. I am informed, how- 
ever, by a high authority, Mr. William Brewster, that our New 
England cuckoos have the significant habit of frequently 
laying in each other’s nests, and occasionally in the nests 
of other birds, which of course suggests a common ancestor 
and an incomplete differentiation, perhaps still in process, 
which is also indicated by the slight and inartificial nest of 
our cuckoos, so loosely built that the eggs are sometimes 
partially visible from below.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, Massachusetts, May 26th. Wm. Minor, Jun. 





BIRD-NAMES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’ | 


S1r,—The cock-bird is always called the “ Tom ”-bird in this 
part of Hampshire, as Mr. Leonard tells your readers (Spectator, 
June 24th) it is in Oxfordshire. Shortly after I came to reside 
in Liss, I, having ordered a couple of fowls from a farmer’s 
wife, was told by the little girl who brought them, ‘“ Mother is 
very sorry, but she was forced to send you a Tom, she had 
killed all the fowls but one.” “Open the basket, cook, and 
let me see what they have sent,” I exclaimed,—for, to be 
quite candid, I had some vague notion of seeing a tom-cat 
jamp out, as I had been inquiring in the village for a good 
rat-kitten. 

I soon found that drakes, cock-pheasants, mallards, turkeys, 
geese, &c., in fact, all male birds, and some other animals— 
rabbits especially—are here called “ Toms.”—I am, Sir, &c., 





THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 
[To THE EpIToR oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—For several years, by the generosity of your readers, 
our committee have given a day in the country to thousands 
of poor, and in many cases orphan and sickly, East-London 
children, who, without such help, would not have known a 
single day’s country holiday during the whole year. The 
entire cost, including a substantial meal, is under 1s. per head. 
May we hope for the practical sympathy of your readers again 
this year P. The enclosed statement—audited duly by chartered 
accountants—of our vast and varied work here in} East 
London, amongst all classes and nationalities, will, I think, 
tell its own tale. Every gift, great or small, will be promptly 
acknowledged by—Yours, &c., J. W. ATKINSON, 
(Twenty-four years Latimer Church, E.) 
Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E. 





DIGEST OF THE S.P.G. 


[To tHE Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR,” ] 


S1r,—With reference to the notice of the “Digest of the 
Records of the 8.P.G.,” in the Spectator of July 8th, I would 
ask to be allowed to explain that every page of the book (ex- 
cepting the preface) was edited as well as compiled by me, and 
that the last paragraph of the Preface must be regarded as 
an indorsement of my work, rather than as interpreted by 
the reviewer. In all previous press notices the correct view 
has been taken, and the Archbishop of Canterbury’s com- 
mendation makes the matter quite clear.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. F. Pasco. 
19 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W., July 8th. 
[We gladly accept Mr. Pascoe’s correction. We had no 


wish to diminish the credit of a laborious piece of work 
admirably done.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. 
To GILBERT WHITE. 
Tue streams that bear your Selborne rains, 
One north, one south, to diverse seas, 
The hollow water-fretted lanes, 
The sloping Hanger’s graceful trees, 





That climb the hill you loved to praise, 
The quiet street, the church, the yew, 

Shew’d scarcely altered since the days 
When your true pen their picture drew. 


O’er house and garden, field and wood, 
The pale September sunlight fell : 
Peace, peace was everywhere, and good 
It seemed amid such peace to dwell. 


The martins in the sunshine wheel’d, 
The woodpecker with laughter shrill 

Gave notice where he hung conceal’d 
Among the beeches on your hill. 


We listened, look’d, but might not stay, 
Hot travellers of a hurrying age: 

You spent your life here, we a day, 
You read the book, we skimmed a page. 


The note of every summer bird, 
The winter wild-fowl’s “ figured flight,” 
The drumming snipe, in spring-time heard, 
Woke in your heart a still delight. 


Along the South Downs as you rode 
So fresh a spirit went with you, 

So glad to praise, the chalk-hills shew’d 
“ Majestic mountains ” to your view. 


Not skill alone of ear and eye 

Was yours, but something more—a heart 
That found in Nature a reply, 

A mirror, and a counterpart. 


Rich were you with a little store, 

And all your days in peace you spent, 
Wise with a very simple lore, 

And in a narrow room content. 








BOOKS. 


THE HISTORIAN OF FEELING.* 

Wuo does not know the faded water-colour paintings of a 
century or soago? Hither brown impossible landscapes, or 
groups of high-waisted shepherdesses sitting pensively among 
grey ruins, their chastened colouring somewhat more faded 
by lapse of years. Those old-fashioned water-colours possess 
the same attraction as do the novels of Henry Mackenzie ; 
they are alike chastened in tone and delicate in outline, there 
is none of the vigorous breadth and depth of modern art, 
there is little Nature, and no life,—but the same sentiment 
pervades them all. 

The “Historian of Feeling,” as Sir Walter Scott called 
Mackenzie, has only been dead sixty-two years. There are 
probably some elderly folk still living who remember him in 
his old age and their early youth; and yet, in taking up his 
best-known novel, The Man of Feeling, we seem to have put 
back the clock of time far more than a century. It was pub- 
lished in 1771—the year that Smollett died, and three years 
after Sterne’s death—and was a decided imitation of the 
Sentimental Journey. There is the same abrupt beginning, 
the same fragmentary narrative,—consisting of brief episodes 
and descriptive scenes, with more pathos in the character of 
Harley than in that of the imaginary Yorick, and a corre- 
sponding lack of humour. Mackenzie himself calls the book 
“recitals of little adventures, in which the dispositions of a 
man, sensible to judge, and still more warm to feel, had 
room to unfold themselves.” Sir Walter Scott compares 
Mackenzie, as a novelist, with Sterne, not always to the 





* The Man of Feeling. By Henry Mackenzie, Illustrated by William Cubitt 
Cooke. London: J. M. Dent and Co, 
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latter’s advantage, and as an essayist he speaks of the 
“Northern Addison, who revived the art of periodical 
writing,” and goes on to say that Scotland may well boast 
“that, in one instance at least, she has produced in Mackenzie 
a writer of pure Addisonian prose, which retains the quality 
of vigour, without forfeiting that of clearness and simplicity.” 
Modern writers have scarcely endorsed Scott’s eulogium. 
Mr. Gosse calls Mackenzie a “parodist of Sterne,” and 
says that he also “affected the moral earnestness of 
Richardson, and the characters in his three principal fictions 
move, meekly robed in gentle virtue, through a series of 
heartrending misfortunes. There is no observation of life, 
no knowledge of the world, in Mackenzie’s long-drawn 
lachrymose novels of feeling.” In fact, without the prop 
given to his literary reputation by his warm friend, Sir 
Walter Scott, that reputation would probably long ago have 
fallen to pieces and been forgotten. 

In the introduction to The Man of Feeling, the editor, 
alluding to his treasure-trove of manuscript saved from the 
curate’s further depredations, writes :—‘“ When I returned to 
town, I had leisure to peruse the acquisition I had made. I 
found it a bundle of little episodes put together without art, 
and of no importance on the whole, with something of nature, 
and little else in them. I was a good deal affected with some 
very trifling passages in it, and had the name of Marmontel 
or a Richardson been on the title-page,—’tis odds that I should 
have wept. But—One is ashamed to be pleased with the 
works of one knows not whom.” The world of 1771, however, 
elected to be greatly pleased with a novel evidently written 
in the manner of those great men who had lately passed 
away, even though it was published anonymously. It had an 
unbounded success; and its author became the victim of a 
curious literary fraud, for a young clergyman of Bath, one 
Mr. Eccles, having copied out the whole of it with sundry 
corrections and alterations, claimed it as his own with so 
much pertinacity and audacity, that Mackenzie’s publishers 
had to announce a formal contradiction. 

A certain flavour of Goldsmith hangs about The Man of 
Feeling, especially in the character of Harley, though without 
one spark of Goldsmith’s delightful humour. Harley may 
fairly claim the description given by Sir William Thornhill 
of himself as being “one of the most generous yet whimsical 
men in the kingdom; a man of consummate benevolence; ” 
and it might have been said of him, as of the “ Good-natured 
man: ”’—“ The strange, good-natured, foolish, open-hearted— 
and yet, all his faults are such, that one loves him still the 
better for them.” Even Sir Walter Scott allows that “ sketched 
by a pencil less discriminating, Harley, instead of a being 
whom we love, respect, sympathise with and admire, had 
become the mere Quixote of sentiment, an object of pity 
perhaps, but of ridicule at the same time.” The Man of 
Feeling is the very apotheosis of tearfulness and sentiment. 
The hero sets out on his journey with a smile, as if he had 
said “I will not weep,” his aunt sees him depart “ with a 
tear on her cheek and a caudle-cup in her hand,” his servant 
Peter “ choaks” and cannot pronounce a parting benediction. 
The visit to Bedlam is a very characteristic specimen of 
Mackenzie’s most lachrymose style. A poor mad girl attracts 
Harley’s notice, and her sad story is told to him :— 

“ He had given it the tribute of some tears. The unfortunate 
young lady had till now seemed entranced in thought, with her 
eyes fixed on a little garnet ring she wore on her finger. She 
turned them now upon Harley. ‘My Billy is no more!’ said she, 
‘do you weep for my Billy? Blessings on your tears! I would 
weep, too, but my brain is dry, and it burns, it burns, it burns !’ 
She drew nearer to Harley. ‘Be comforted, young lady,’ said he, 
‘your Billy is in Heaven.’—‘Is he, indeed? And shall we meet 
again? And shall that frightful man (pointing to the keeper) 
not be there? Alas! I am grown naughty of late; I have almost 
forgotten to think of Heaven. Yet I pray sometimes; when I 
can, I pray. And sometimes I sing; when I am saddest, I sing. 
You shall hear me—hush !’ There was a plaintive wild- 
ness in the air not to be withstood, and, except the keeper’s, there 
was not an unmoistened eye around her. ‘ Do you weep again?’ 
said she. ‘I would not have you weep; you are like my Billy, you 
are, believe me; just so he looked when he gave me this ring— 
poor Billy! *Twas the last time ever we met!’ Harley gives a 
couple of guineas to the keeper: ‘ Be kind to that unfortunate ’— 
he burst into tears and left them.” 


There is a picturesque description of the old man whom 
Harley met on his return journey :— 


« An old man, who from his dress seemed to have been a soldier, 
lay fast asleep on the ground; a knapsack rested on a stone at his 
right hand, while his staff and brass-hilted sword were crossed at 





his left. Harley looked at him with the most earnest attention. 
He was one of those figures which Salvstor would have drawn; nor 
was the surrounding scenery unlike the wildness of that painter’s 
backgrounds. ..... A rock, with some dangling wild flowers, 
jutted out above where the soldier lay ; on which grew the stump 
of a large tree, white with age, and a single twisted branch shaded 
his face as he slept. His face had the marks of manly comeliness 
impaired by time; his forehead was not altogether bald, but its 
hairs might have been numbered; while a few white locks behind 
crossed the brown of his neck with a contrast the most venerable 
to a mind like Harley’s.” 

They find the simple grave in the quiet churchyard where lies 
the son whose place in the press-gang old Edwards had taken: 

“There was an old stone, with the corner broken off, and some 
letters, half-covered with moss, to denote the names of the dead: 
there was a cyphered ‘R.E, plainer than the rest: it was the 
tomb they sought...... Edwards gazed upon it without uttering 
a word: the girl, who had only sighed before, now wept outright : 
her brother sobbed, but he stifled his sobbing. ‘I have told 
sister,’ said he, ‘that she should not take it so to heart; she can 
knit already, and I shall soon be able to dig: we shall not starve, 
sister, indeed we shall not, nor shall grandfather neither. The 
girl cried afresh ; Harley kissed off her tears as they flowed, and 
wept between every kiss.” 

Mackenzie, said Sir Walter, in a biographical notice, “ was 
the last link of the chain which connects the Scottish litera- 
ture of the present age with the period when there were 
giants in the land,—the days of Robertson, and Hume, and 
Smith, and Home, and Clerk, and Fergusson.” Most of his 
life was spent in his native Edinburgh, where he practised in 
the Scottish Court of Exchequer, and was afterwards appointed 
Comptroller of Taxes by Pitt. He formed the centre of a 
cirele of congenial friends, with some of whom, in 1779, he 
started, and finally edited, a periodical called the Mirror, 
written in the avowed style of Addison, and followed by 
another venture entitled the Lounger. Some of Mackenzie’s 
best writing is to be found in those old-fashioned pages, and 
a little more humour than in his doleful novels. Mr. Umphra- 
ville and the Homespun family are not unworthy successors, 
ina small way, to Sir Roger de Coverley, or Beau Tibbs, and the 
Man in Black. But the periodicals failed for lack of support. 
In the final number of the Mirror, the editor gives several 
reasons for its apparent failure to please the public. ‘In the 
point of subject, as well as of reception, the place where it 
appeared was unfavourable to the Mirror.” The topics of the 
day were “hardly various enough for the subject, or important 
enough for the dignity of writing.” However, the paper had 
served the purpose for which it was originally started, it had 
amused and occupied its contributors even if it had failed to 
occupy or amuse a large section of the Edinburgh public- 
“The idea of publishing a periodical paper in Edinburgh took 
its rise in a company of gentlemen, whom particular circum- 
stances of connection brought frequently together. Their 
discourse often turned upon subjects of manners, of taste, 
and of literature. By one of those accidental resolutions, of 
which the origin cannot easily be traced, it was determined to 
put their thoughts into writing, and to read them for the 
entertainment of each other. Their essays assumed the form, 
and, soon after, some one gave them the name, of a periodical 
publication; the writers of it were naturally associated; and 
their meetings increased the importance, as well as the 
number, of their productions. Cultivating letters in the 
midst of business, composition was to them an amusement 
only ; that amusement was heightened by the audience which 
this society afforded; the idea of publication suggested itself 
as productive of still higher entertainment.” In the midst of 
these congenial friends Henry Mackenzie lived to the good 
old age of eighty-six. We find the following entry in Sir 
W. Scott’s Journal under the date, January 17th, 1831:— 
“I got notice of Henry Mackenzie’s death. He has long 
maintained a niche in Scottish literature—gayest of the gay, 
though most sensitive of the sentimental.” 





A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR JUDICIAL SYSTEM.* 
For many years past the Count de Franqueville has made 
the institutions of England, especially in comparison with 
those of his own country, a subject of close study, and he has 
now published a complete review of the judicial systems of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and therein has given to us the 
great and proverbial advantage of seeing ourselves as others 
see us. The book is a very remarkable one,—remarkable for 





* Le Systéme Judiciaire de la Grande Bretagne. Par le Comte de Franqueville 
Paris: J. Rothschild. 
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the extent and accuracy of its information, for the clearness 
with which a complicated matter is presented to the reader, 
and above all for the judicial impartiality and intelligence of 
the criticisms passed upon our system. Indeed, if we were 
called on to recommend a treatise explanatory of the subject, 
we know of no English book which we could for a moment 
put in comparison with the work now under consideration. 


For the work, the Count has many qualifications. Once an 
Advocate of the Court of Paris, he sat for many years as a 
member of the Conseil d’Etat (an institution of which most 
Englishmen are very ignorant), and his literary eminence in 
his own country is sufficiently attested by his being one of 
the forty Immortals. In England he is a frequent and 
most welcome visitor, and he has used his time here 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of our judicial system, 
not on paper only, but in actual work. He has sat as a 
listener in the House of Lords, he has not unfrequently been 
seen behind the Judges of the Court of Appeal or the High 
Court, he has gone circuit, he has sat in Judges’ Chambers, 
he knows the County Courts, he has been at Quarter Sessions 
and Petty Sessions. There are few Englishmen to whom the 
look and the feel, the ins and outs of our judicial machine, 
are so well known; and he has a quick eye for the comic 
aspects of some incidents in its working. 


There is much in the criticism of the Count de Franque- 
ville which it is impossible for an Englishman to read without 
a sense of pride. He renders a hearty tribute to the love of 
justice which pervades the English people as a whole. In 
spite of prejudices, in spite of ignorance and even false ideas 
on many points, they seek, he says, sincerely for the truth. In 
spite of hatreds often hot and sometimes stupid, in spite of 
brutality and violence in the strife, they love, he says, fair- 
play. 

The Count has drawn a very striking picture of the stability 
and even of the growth of the judicial power during the 
changes which have come over the other parts of the English 
Constitution. The aristocracy have lost their power; the 
middle classes have not retained the position they once had 
in the State; if the Monarchy, he says, has preserved its 
prestige, the part of the Sovereign has grown narrower, and 
the prerogatives so complacently enumerated by Blackstone, 
exist only on condition of never being exercised; the 
Established Church is in peril, and Disestablishment, 
according to our author, a thing of the future; the House 
of Lords have but a precarious power,—but all these 
changes have only confirmed the judicial power. What 
will be its fate when Democracy finds in it the sole point 
of resistance? Will Democracy have the wisdom to feel 
the value of such a prop, or the folly to see in it but an 
obstacle? Will the House of Commons, in the plenitude 
of its material force, respect the purely moral force of the 
Bench? It is possible to fear everything from popular pas- 
sions ; possible to hope everything from British good sense. 
In any event, the friends of liberty should be on the watch, 
and remember the warning words of Horace to the vessel of 
the State :— 

“Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave.” 
The facts of the case are even stronger than as stated by our 
author in the passage which we have just translated; there 
has been in the last twenty or thirty years a tendency to cast 
upon the Judges increasing responsibilities and duties; the 
House of Commons abdicated its function of deciding on the 
return of its own Members to devolve the duty on the Judicial 
Bench ; they have been entrusted with a stranger power of say- 
ing whether a bankrupt Member shall or shall not be allowed 
again to sit; they have been clothed with the power of break- 
ing through a settlement on a woman without power of antici- 
pation at their discretion ; and the constitution of the Special 
Commission to investigate the doings of Mr. Parnell and his 
fellows, is a recent and most striking instance of the trust 
reposed by the Demos in the Judicial Bench. But the true 
democrat is a wild animal, and is apt to fly at, and, if possible, 
to overturn, everything which limits the extent of his power; 
and therefore the words of warning of our author are words 
of the truest wisdom, and should be carefully remembered by 
every one who wishes well to the vessel of the State. Above 
all, let us remember that the presence in the House of Com- 
mons of a Minister of Justice, or of any Minister representing 
the Bench, would be absolutely fatal to its independence, and 





would reduce it to the position of a branch of the Executive 
whose acts were subject to the review of the legislative body. 


There is no point of comparison or contrast between the 
legal systems of England and France so familiar to the 
general public as that which relates to the procedure 
of the Criminal Courts; the general notion is, perhaps, 
not inaccurately represented by the Count as being that 
the French procedure is barbarous, and the English perfect. 
To neither of these propositions is our author inclined to 
yield an unqualified assent. The conduct of a great criminal 
trial in England, where great advocates and distinguished 
witnesses are engaged, is, according to him, most satisfac- 
tory on paper; but the impression produced by attending 
a criminal court engaged in the transaction of ordinary cases 
is, he says, very different. It may be well for us to attend to 
the faults found by so impartial and enlightened a critic. 
First, he objects that the law does not absolutely prohibit 
compromises of misdemeanours,—so that the man of means 
may in many cases escape condemnation. Secondly, he insists 
on the want of thoroughness in the preliminary proceedings, 
when the matter is in the hands of the police or before the 
Justices of the Peace only, and of the consequent facility for 
withdrawing or silencing witnesses. Thirdly, he considers 
that the extent to which bail is allowed gives an undue 
opportunity of escape. Fourthly, he notices the difficul- 
ties of a poor man in obtaining any assistance but that 
of an inferior solicitor and a young barrister; and he is 
startled at the large number of criminals who are con- 
demned without having enjoyed the benefit of any profes- 
sional assistance. Fifthly, he complains that the accused 
stands in the dock without having been supplied gratuitously 
with copies of the depositions and of the indictment. Sixthly, 
if the accused pleads guilty, the sentence goes without the 
opportunity of explanation or qualification on the part of the 
culprit. Seventhly, if the trial proceeds and the prisoner 
is undefended, the difficulty felt by a person of inferior 
education, ignorant of the law of crime and of the law 
of evidence, in wielding the celebrated weapon of cross- 
examination, and in addressing the jury, is dwelt on by our 
author. Highthly, he notices with surprise the law which 
prevents a man from calling his wife as his witness, whilst 
he is free to call his mistress. The result of these fetters 
and of this extraordinary system, says our critic, is often 
to render the defence absolutely impossible. Ninthly, 
another point made by the Count is based upon the fact 
that the jury are purposely kept in ignorance of the 
antecedents of the prisoner, and that the Judge, who 
has the means of knowledge, never allows a breath with 
respect to previous convictions to reach the ears of the jury, 
unless and until the jury have found the accused guilty of 
the specific crime. The result of this practice is, it is sug- 
gested, injurious in two ways. It sometimes allows the 
guilty to escape, because a jury may well convict a habitual 
burglar with some greater ease than a man who has hitherto 
borne a good character. Sometimes the consciousness of 
ignorance on the part of the jury raises a suspicion in their 
minds of previous convictions which in fact do not exist. In 
conclusion, says our critic, the impression which arises from an 
attentive study resolves itself into the two propositions,—that 
it is impossible to imagine a system which gives to a person 
accused, who is both guilty and rich, more facilities of 
escaping a conviction; and secondly, that it is difficult to 
conceive a system which assures to a person accused, who is 
both innocent and poor, fewer facilities for demonstrating his 
innocence. Such a sentence from so just and so intelligent a 
judge as the Count de Franqueville may well create some 
surprise in minds accustomed to regard our criminal system 
as beyond reproach. Much may be said in answer to or in 
extenuation of many of the charges; and yet, if we look at 
the various counts of the indictment, we shall see something 
to make us doubt whether our system is not susceptible of 
improvement; and if it be wise to be taught by a foe, it is still 
wiser to learn from a candid friend. That our preliminary pro- 
ceedings are defective in thoroughness seems to us past doubt. 
Much was hoped, but little has come, from the appointment 
of a Public Prosecutor, and the whole matter still rests in 
the hands of the police and the Justices of the Peace. It is 
interesting to observe, in passing, the tribute of respect which 
the Count pays to the “great unpaid.” The frequent attacks 
on them he regards as without reason. They render, he says, 
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gratuitously excellent services to society; they act honestly 
and conscientiously, and with the independence of position 
and character. In this conclusion we entirely concur; and 
the wonder to us is not that the Justices of the Peace make 
some mistakes, but that they make so few. Whether the 
unpaid Bench will retain its high character if a seat on it is 
to be made the reward of petty party services, may be open 
to doubt. 

Again, in the matter of the defence of the poorer prisoners 
who cannot or do not go to the expense of employing counsel, 
it is possible that some good would accrue if the Judges 
more often invited counsel to assist the prisoner. This 
is done in cases of murder, but rarely in other cases; the 
change is one which might be made without even a general 
order of the Court, and probably would not be inacceptable to 
the Bar. 

Is it, or is it not, in the interests of justice that the evidence 
in any given case should be confined to the particular offence 
charged, or ought evidence of previous convictions or of 
previous bad conduct to be admissible in evidence? Ifaman 
were considering whether he should find a servant guilty of 
an offence, he would certainly consider his general conduct, 
and especially whether he had ever been previously detected 
in the commission of the like offences; a man who is a 
habitual pickpocket may reasonably be convicted on evidence 
on which it would be unreasonable to convict the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the Lord Chancellor. There is something 
little short of the comical in the position of a Judge who acts 
and advises the jury to act on the presumption of innocence 
in the case of a man where the Justices and the grand jury 
have both satisfied themselves of there being a primd-facie 
case which requires investigation, and where the Judge has on 
the desk before him a long list of previous convictions for the 
same offence. Presumptions should run along the line of 
greatest probability,—they should be in accordance with what 
is most likely to he the fact. Here the presumption of 
innocence lands one in a most improbable conclusion, and is 
a highly unreal and artificial one. 





A BOOK OF GOSSIP.* 
THE reputation for clever and readable gossip which Sir 
William Fraser established by his books on Wellington and 
Disraeli will in no way be impaired by the present work. 
Hic et Ubique is full of good stories and interesting odds-and- 
ends. A mere collection of bon-mots is the most unutterably 
dull thing in the whole world; but Sir William Fraser’s book 
escapes being this, from the fact that he has added a good 
deal of padding such as your born gossip loves to place in his 
commonplace-book. Next to some good story about Thackeray, 
or the old Lord Lytton, comes a receipt for curing heartburn 
by eating slices of juicy pineapple, a reflection upon the 
genius of Shakespeare, or a disquisition on an epitaph for 
a head-master of Eton. The “personal equation” in Sir 
William Fraser’s book is also very apparent, and this helps 
to save it from being nothing but a treasury of anecdotes 
and smart sayings. To compare small things with great, Sir 
William Fraser shows us himself all the time that he is 
writing about other people, just as does Boswell. Indeed, 
there is a certain mental resemblance between the two 
men. Both are very proud of their birth, both like to show 
us that they belong of right to the ranks of the best people, 
and yet both have a sort of superstitious worship of genius. 
Sir William Fraser, it is true, is much more careful than is 
Boswell not to be carried too far by his admiration of literary 
men; but, at the same time, it is clear that he shares his great 
prototype’s intense interest in clever people. Thackeray is 
the hero of the present book. To show the intense excitement 
and enthusiasm created in society by the publication of Vanity 
Fair—the book which made Thackeray famous at one leap— 
Sir William Fraser makes a very characteristic remark. After 
expatiating on the delight with which he read Vanity Fair— 
“nothing I have read since has at all approached the sensa- 
tion which that glorious work gave me ”—he tells us how, 
while he was returning from an evening party with his mother, 
a lady who was with them mentioned that Thackeray had been 
at the party. “I positively,” he goes on, “endeavoured to 
persuade my mother to go back again: an act never per- 
petrated in the history of Society.” It is all very well to 
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laugh at this, but as an indication of the feeling about 
Thackeray it is an invaluable fact. When a smart young 
Guardsman of two-and-twenty could think of perpetrating so 
terrible a social solecism, what must bave been the fascina- 
tion of Thackeray? Sir William Fraser gives a good story 
of Thackeray and the Life Guards. When he first met 
the novelist, Thackeray said to him: “ You are in the Life 
Guards?”—“ Yes, in the First.”—“ Are they clever enough 
for you?”—* Yes, quite.” A few years later Sir William 
Fraser asked Thackeray to dine with the mess of his regiment, 
then quartered in the Regent’s Park Barracks :— 
“Fortunately there was a small party: and still more for- 
tunately all who were present were good specimens of an ex- 
ceptionally intelligent set of Officers. Both the regimental 
field-officers were happily absent: they would have terribly 
reduced the average of intellect. Major Biddulph, subsequently 
‘Master of the Household’ and ‘ Privy Purse’ to the Queen, was 
there; and Captain Lord William Beresford ; the finest type of 
man, intellectually and physically, that I have ever met with. The 
conversation turned upon Ireland: Thackeray gave his views: 
they were courteously, but most admirably, controverted by Lord 
William. No officer knew that Thackeray was coming but myself ; 
the party was a chance one. Lord William Beresford showed him 
not only that he knew more about Ireland than he did, but that 
Thackeray’s own work, The Irish Sketch-Book, was better known to 
Lord William than to its author. Nothing could be more polite 
than the way in which the conversation was carried on. I was 
not surprised at the effect produced upon the great author. When 
he came up to my room to put on his cloak, he exclaimed ‘I am 
astonished! I am bewildered! I will never write another word 
against soldiers.’ I said, ‘My dear Thackeray, you have described 
men about whom you know little, or nothing : you have painted the 
British officer with about as much truth as if you were to paint 
me, a North Devon M.P., with the features of “ Squire Western.” 
Now you see what officers really are.’ He bluntly answered, ‘ Well, 
I will never do it again: trust me.’” 
Thackeray, as Sir William Fraser notes, seldom said witty 
things in conversation, but he gives one exceedingly funny 
impromptu. A party, among whom were Thackeray and Sir 
William Fraser, came late into a proscenium box—one on the 
level of the stage—at a theatre where a burlesque was being 
played. An actress with “a splendid pair of legs, tightly 
fitted in elastic red silk,” was leaning against the proscenium. 
“Thackeray gazed upon them; and said, without pause, 
‘Surely, surely; is this to hold the mirror up to Nature? to 
show Virtue her own image, Scorn her own feature? will any 
gentleman in front oblige me by pinching those legs?” The 
commentator may compare this with the remark of the gen- 
tleman in the doorway in “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball.” 


Stories of statesmen are not quite so plentiful in this as in 
the previous volumes, but there is a characteristic little 
anecdote of that most witty and good-tempered of men, Lord 
Melbourne. A Member of his party asked him «@ propos of 
the distribution of honours whether he considered that, on 
the whole, mankind was venal? “No; but damned vain!” 
was Lord Melbourne’s reply. Another story of Disraeli is 
added to the already rich collection. Soon after he became 
Prime Minister, he dined in the City. The Lord Mayor 
apostrophised Disraeli as follows :—‘‘I may say in the words 
of Macbeth’s witches,—‘Thou hast it now: King, Cawdor, 
Glamis; all as the weird women promised.’ Disraeli must 
have felt rather uncomfortable: no doubt he knew, what the 
orator did not, that the next words run, ‘And I fear thou 
play’dst most foully for’t.’” Perhaps the most curious of the 
many curious things mentioned by Sir William Fraser is 
connected with the great Napoleon. According to his state- 
ment, the Emperor very nearly became an English naval 
officer :— 

“When Napoleon was at school at Brienne, the son of an 
English peer, who himself became Lord Wenlock, was his school- 
fellow. One day the little Corsican came to young Lawley, and 
said ‘Look at this:’ he showed him a letter written in remark- 
ably good English: it was addressed to the British Admiralty ; 
and requested permission to enter our Navy. The young Buona- 
parte said, ‘The difficulty I am afraid will be my religion.’ 
Lawley said, ‘ You young rascal; I don’t believe that you have 
any religion at all.’ Napoleon replied, ‘ But my family have: my 
mother’s race, the Ramolini, are very rigid: I should be disin- 
herited if I showed any signs of becoming a heretic.’ These facts 
I had from one who had very good means of knowing: he told me 
that Buonaparte’s letter was sent : and that it still exists in the 
archives of the Admiralty. I have not searched for it; for the 
simple reason that I do not wish so good a story to become pre- 
maturely public. I hope that someone who has access to the 
historical documents in that department may take the trouble to 
find it.” 

Before we leave Sir William Fraser’s very readable little 
book, we will quote the following ghastly account of the actual 
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manner in which the Duke de Praslin murdered his wife. The 
dead body of the Duchess of Praslin, it will be remembered, 
was found on the floor of her room, wounded in several places. 
The furniture was covered with blood, and showed signs of a 
desperate struggle. Suspicion fell upon the Duke, who had 
lived very unhappily with his wife; but there was not a trace 
of blood on his clothes nor in his room. He was, however, 
committed for trial, and while in prison he poisoned himself : 


“So far the story is well known: what follows is not. I have 
it on first-rate authority; that of the late Mr. Laurence Peel, the 
brother of the Premier, who at the time was residing in Paris; 
and was intimate with the best French society. It was well known 
to the relations and friends of the Duchess de Praslin that from 
childhood she had had a constant fear of the Devil; i.e, the 
devil incarnate. Her imagination pictured him with the con- 
ventional horns and hoofs of the Middle Ages: what Cuvier 
defined him at an interview, ‘ graminivorous.’ A year before her 
murder she told a few of her most intimate acquaintances, fearing 
no doubt ridicule, that on the previous night the Devil had ap- 
peared at her bedside: that he placed his right hand upon her 
throat. She awoke: screamed violently; and the fiend disap- 
peared. This was smiled at by those who heard her story. Some 
years after her murder, in a secret closet of the Maison Sebastiani 
was found a complete masquerade-suit of the Devil, having the 
horns and hoofs and the hairy covering, and drenched in blood. 
Mr. Peel added that no doubt the Duke de Praslin had contem- 
plated the murder a year earlier: but was prevented from 
accomplishing it by the awakening of his wife; and her screams, 
which drove him from the room.” 


With this hideous story we must leave Hic et Ubique. We will 
only add a hope that the beautiful volume of designs by Inigo 
Jones for fancy dresses for a masque, which Sir William 
Fraser tells us he saw lying about “utterly neglected ” in the 
central corridor at Chiswick, is now in safe keeping. 





MR. RUDYARD KIPLING’S LAST VOLUME.* 


Mr. Rupyarp Krpuine’s rather misleading title, which 
suggests reminiscences of the Patent Office, rather than 
stories of a singularly vivid and more or less tragic realism, 
is justified by this quotation from Ecclesiastes on his title- 
page: “ Lo, this only have I found, that God hath made man 
upright, but they have sought out many inventions.” This 
suggests that the “inventions” with which Mr. Kipling 
means to deal, are of the kind which sophisticate and corrupt 
the nature of man. But that is hardly the impression which 
the book gives us. There is plenty of evil in it no doubt, for 
what Mr. Rudyard Kipling loves best is to display the heart 
of evil in things good, or the heart of good in things evil,— 
the latter perhaps by preference, but both with extraordinary 
vivacity. But on the whole, the “many inventions” with 
which he chiefly deals are not so much the corrupting inven- 
tions which distort men from their natural uprightness, but 
the imaginative inventions which bring out the straight or 
crooked nature of man in spite of the smothering detail in 
which most human lives are overwhelmed. Perhaps the 
best story in the book is that called “My Lord the Ele- 
phant,” in which Mulvaney, the Irish soldier, who is one of 
Mr. Kipling’s favourite heroes, describes how, when half- 
intoxicated, he tamed an elephant which was wild with fury 
at having been made to drag a gun, an occupation which the 
creature thought beneath him, and how this same elephant, 
many years after, when refusing to move on at the narrowest 
part of the Khyber Pass, recognised with great joy the old 
hand that had subdued him, and submitted himself at once 
to his directions. This is a story which is highly character- 
istic of Mr. Rudyard Kipling; but the “inventions” by 
which it, as well as most of the other stories, are dis- 
tinguished are hardly of the kind to which the author of 
Ecclesiastes meant to refer. They are remarkable enough; 
for Mr. Kipling has the art, when he chooses, of displaying 
all the coarse realities of life with a vividness which, instead 
of oppressing the reader, redeems the coarseness with some 
gleam of genuine passion; and turns it from a purely 
sickening and stupefying influence into one that excites 
something of hope and much of pity for the beings who dis- 
play that passion. In other words, his “inventions,” instead 
of showing us how deep is the deformity of man as he is, 
generally show us that even the worst deformity has not quite 
lost all trace of human uprightness. His art is not expended 
on exaggerating the distortions of human nature, but rather 
on attenuating them. He loves to show the courage that 
goes with coarseness, the loyalty which reins-in anger, the rude 
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sense of honour which shows through the officer’s insolence 
as well as through the private’s resentment, the self-forget- 
fulness which, in spite of coarse and clumsy feelings, can 
work on for others with hardly a grain of faith to support it, 
the heroic honesty which is all but lost sight of in the host of 
miseries it helps to alleviate. And he manages to showall this 
without in the least diminishing, nay, sometimes with the 
effect of even exaggerating, the squalor of the life he depicts, 
Nothing, for instance, can be more touching than his picture 
of the half-cynical disinterestedness of Badalia Herodsfoot, 
in her squalid East-End street, her devotion to the High- 
Church curate who trusts her, though she evidently does not 
in the least accept his religious faith, and the vigorous worldly 
sagacity which she applies to the relief of the miseries around 
her. Mr. Kipling delights in painting the ideal side of even 
the most repulsive life, and there is nothing that he paints 
better :— 


“¢T don’t know what we can get together each week,’ said the 
curate to her. ‘But here are seventeen shillings to start with. 
You do what you like with them among your people, only let me 
know how it goes so that we shan’t get muddled in the accounts. 
D’you see?’—‘Ho yuss! ’Taint much though, is it?’ said 
Badalia, regarding the white coins in her palm. The sacred fever 
of the administrator, only known to those who have tasted power, 
burned in her veins. ‘Boots is boots, unless they’re give you, 
an’ then they ain’t fit to wear unless they’re mended top an’ 
bottom ; an’ jellies is jellies; an’ I don’t think anything o’ that 
cheap pork-wine, but it all comes to something. It'll go quicker 
’*n a quartern of gin—seventeen bob. An’ I’ll keep a book—same 
as I used to do before Tom went an’ took up ‘long o’ that pan- 
faced slut in Hennessy’s Rents. We was the only barrer that 
kep’ regular books, me an’—’im.’—She bought a large copy-book— 
her unschooled handwriting demanded room—and in it she wrote 
the story of her war; boldly, as befits a general, and for no other 
eyes than her own and those of the Reverend Eustace Hanna. 
Long ere the pages were full the mottled cover had been soaked 
in kerosene—Lascar Loo’s mother, defrauded of her percentage on 
her daughter’s custards, invaded Badalia’s room in 17 Gunnison 
Street, and fought with her to the damage of the lamp and her 
own hair. It was hard, too, to carry the precious ‘ pork-wine’ in 
one hand and the book in the other through an eternally thirsty 
land; so red stains were added to those of the oil. But the 
Reverend Eustace Hanna, looking at the matter of the book, 
never objected. The generous scrawls told their own tale, Badalia 
every Saturday night supplying the chorus between the written 
statements thus :—Mrs. Hikkey, very ill brandy 3d. Cab for hospital, 
she had to go, 1s. Mrs. Poone confined. In money for tea (she took 
it I know, sir) 6d. Met her husband out looking for work. ‘I slapped 
*is face for a bone-idle beggar! ’E won’t get no work becos ’e’s— 
excuse me, sir. Won’t you goon?’ The curate continued—Mrs. 
Vincent. Confid. No linning for baby. Most untidy. In money 
2s.6d. Some cloths from Miss Evva. ‘ Did Sister Eva do that?’ 
said the curate very softly. Now charity was Sister Eva’s bounden 
duty, yet to one man’s eyes each act of her daily toil was a mani- 
festation of angelic grace and goodness—a thing to perpetually 
admire.—‘ Yes, sir. She went back to the Sisters’ Ome an’ took 
’em off ’er own bed. Most beautiful marked, too. Go on, sir. 
That makes up four and thruppence.’—Mrs. Junnet to keep good fire 
coals is up. 7d. Mrs. Lockhart took a baby to nurse to earn a trifle 
but mother can’d pay husband summons over and over. He won’t help. 
Cash 2s. 2d. Worked in a ketchin but had to leave. Fire, tea, and 
shin of beef 1s. 74d.—‘ There was a fight there, sir,’ said Badalia. 
‘Not me, sir. ’Er ’usband, 0’ course ’e come in at the wrong time, 
was wishful to ’ave the beef, so I calls up the next floor an’ down 
comes that mulatter man what sells the sword-stick canes, top o’ 
Ludgate-il). ‘“ Muley,” sez I, “ you big black beast, you, take an’ 
kill this big white beast ’ere.” I knew I couldn’t stop Tom 
Lockart ’alf drunk, with the beef in ’is ’ands. “I'll beef ’m,” sez 
Muley, an’ ’e did it, with that pore woman a-cryin’ in the next 
room, an’ the top banisters on that landin’ is broke out, but she 
got her beef-tea, an’ Tom ’e’s got ’is gruel. Will you go on, sir?’ 
—‘ No, I think it will be all right. I’ll sign for the week,’ said the 
curate. One gets so used to these things profanely called human 
documents.—‘ Mrs. Churner’s baby’s got diptheery,’ said Badalia, 
turning to go.—‘ Where’s that? The Churners of Painter’s 
Alley, or the other Churners in Houghton Street ?’—‘ Hough- 
ton Street. The Painter’s Alley people, they’re sold out an’ left.’ 
—‘ Sister Eva’s sitting one night a week with old Mrs. Probyn in 
Houghton Street—isn’t she?’ said the curate uneasily.—‘ Yes ; 
but she won’t sit no longer. I’ve took up Mrs. Probyn. I can’t 
talk ’er no religion, but she don’t want it; an’ Miss Eva she don’t 
want no diptheery, tho’ she sez she does. Don’t you be afraid for 
Miss Eva.’—‘ But—but you'll get it, perhaps.’—‘ Like as not.’ 
She looked the curate between the eyes, and her own eyes flamed 
under the fringe. ‘Maybe I’d like to get it, for aught you know.’ 
The curate thought upon these words for a little time till he 
began to think of Sister Eva in the gray cloak with the white 
bonnet-ribbons under the chin. Then he thought no more of 
Badalia.” 


But perhaps the most powerful story in the book is the one 
called “Love o? Women.” As a picture of true remorse it is 
most impressive, and the tragedy with which it closes is told 
with a terseness that adds to its force. It is not a tragedy 
which can be separated from its antecedents, but it certainly 
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shows Mr. Rudyard Kipling at his highest point of literary 
power. 

But why does he disfigure his book with such a story,—if 
story it can be called,—as “‘ Brugglesmith.’” We suppose it 
isintended to be excellent nonsense, but it is nonsense beyond 
the grasp of the present reviewer; and we do not think that 
either that, or the ragged, half-hinted theory of possession or 
telepathic impression (or whatever else it may be called), which 
is given us under the title, “The Finest Story in the World,” 
at all adds to the interest of the volume. Rudyard Kipling 
cannot help being clever, even when he is careless and dis- 
jointed ; but it is wasted cleverness which he puts into such 
stories as these,—stories unworthy of a writer who can paint 
such pictures as that of “The Disturber of Traffic,” “The 
Lost Legion,” and “His Private Honour.” It is a pity that 
so masterly a writer should give his name to such unfinished 
work as “ The Finest Story in the World,” and to such poor 
farce as “‘ Brugglesmith.’ ” 





THE RISE OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA.* 


WHEN a book appears under the unpretending description of 
a “University Extension Manual,” we expect at the most a 
well-written outline of the subject with which it deals. The 
little work before us is something more; it is an original and 
valuable study in Anglo-Indian history which is thoroughly 
worthy of Sir Alfred Lyall’s reputation both as a political 
thinker and a master of English style. ‘The object of this 
short treatise,” he tells us, “is not only to give a concise 
account of the rise of British dominion in India, but also 
to explain it by tracing rapidly the causes and convergent 
influences that brought about so remarkable a conclusion.” It 
is in its latter aspect that the book is chiefly interesting. In 
dealing with the outward events of the well-known story, the 
book is necessarily only a sketch ; the conditions which made 
the growth of a European empire in India possible—nay, inevit- 
able—the circumstances which have enabled the English to out- 
strip all competitors, are investigated in a deeply philosophic 
spirit, and with singular breadth of view. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
little sympathy with those who regard the acquisition of our 
Indian Empire as a fortunate accident, the splendid prize of 
a course of desultory fighting and chance-adventure. The 
popular notion that “ extensive political changes may hang on 
the event of a small battle, or on the behaviour at some critical 
moment of a provincial General or Governor,” he justly 
criticises as wanting in historic proportion. The causes that 
determined the rise of the British dominion in India lay 
deeper; they are to be found, in fact, in the whole course of 
European history during the eighteenth century which gave 
to England her great position at its close, and, above all, 
placed her naval predominance beyond dispute. The estab- 
lishment of that dominion was a wonderful achievement, 
without precedent in history ; but from the first its possibility 
might have been foreseen—and was, in fact, foreseen—as in an 
essay of Sir William Davenant’s from which Sir Alfred Lyall 
quotes. And the plan of committing our Indian interests to 
the care of a Chartered Company with a trading monopoly, 
and considerable freedom of action, so far from showing the 
unsystematic and haphazard character of the enterprise, was 
in reality the plan best adapted to the time and circumstances, 
and proved its superiority in competition with the rival 
systems of other Governments. 

The Portuguese were the first European people in modern 
times who succeeded in obtaining a footing in India, and in 
the sixteenth century they had, for a time, a monopoly of the 
Eastern trade. There was, as yet, no question of territorial 
dominion, for the Moghul Empire was at the zenith of its 
greatness under the rule of Akbar. In 1580, Portugal was 
annexed to Spain, and the Spanish threw away their oppor- 
tunity by acting on the false mercantile theory of restricting 
the export of bullion, which then, as now, flowed steadily to- 
wards the East. In the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch and English appear on the scene, and their rivalry 
extends over the whole of the century, till Holland was 
disabled by Louis XIV., who thus obligingly rid us of our 
most dangerous maritime and commercial competitors ; while, 
at the same time, the Peace of Utrecht left the naval strength 
and financial resources of France exhausted by his policy. 
In India, meanwhile, the decline of the Moghul Empire during 
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the long reign of Aurangzeb, was equally favourable to the 
growth of our commercial supremacy. Sir Alfred Lyall 
draws a striking parallel between the French King and 
Aurangzeb, the two monarchs to whose combined unwisdom 
our present position in India is in no small measure due :— 

“The accession of both Aurangzeb and Louis XIV. took place 
at a moment when the splendour and fame of their dynasties 
were in full lustre; they both inaugurated a career of conquest 
and unscrupulous attacks upon weaker neighbours that was at 
first triumphant; they both gradually undermined the prosperity 
of their kingdoms and the stability of their houses by wasteful 
and impolitic wars. Fanatic religious persecution of their own 
subjects, unwieldy centralisation of all governmental authority 
by the levelling of local institutions, widespread corruption and a 
magnificent court under the influence of bigots, lackies, and 
panders, were characteristics of the reign of the Bourbon as well 
as of the Moghul. And in each instance half-a-century’s 
autocratic misrule, complicated by unfortunate foreign wars, 
sectarian revolts, and great fiscal oppression, brought great 
misery on the people, and fatally enervated the Monarchy.” 
During the long peace which followed the Treaty of Utrecht, 
France, however, under the régime of Fleury, to some extent 
recovered from her prostration ; but England at the same time 
under Walpole was fitting herself for the great period of ex- 
pansion which followed. When war again broke out in 1744, 
the positions of England and France in India were about 
equally strong, and during the eighteen years that followed, 
including the war of the Austrian Succession, the Seven 
Years’ War, and some informal hostilities in India, the struggle 
between the two nations for supremacy in the Hast was finally 
decided. The struggle was essentially a struggle for the com- 
mand of the sea; and, in spite of the great abilities of 
Dupleix, when the issue of the contest for naval predominance 
had deprived him of a secure line of communications with his 
base, the dream of a French Empire in the East faded away. 
By the defeat of Lally at Vandewash in 1760, French influence 
was finally overthrown, and from that battle dates our decisive 
mastery in India. The sentence in which Sir Alfred Lyall 
explains the failure of our rivals is worth quoting :— 

“To sum up, the essential reasons why the French could not 
hold India are to be discovered in the insolvency of their East 
India Company, the maladministration of their affairs at home 
and abroad, the continual sacrifice of Colonial and mercantile 
interests to a disastrous war-policy on the Continent, and, above 
all, to the exhaustion of their naval strength, which left all trans- 
marine possessions of France defenceless against the overwhelming 
superiority of England.” 

Meanwhile, the expedition of Clive and Watson to Bengal 
in 1757, and the battle of Plassey, had given us command of 
the richest province of India, and placed us in a position from 
which we could advance with ease into the heart of the coun- 
try. From that time forward, our dominion has been en- 
larged by the natural gravitation of a country in a state of 
anarchy towards the only strong and stable government that 
exists within its bounds. Fora moment, during the war with our 
American Colonies, our position was again in peril. We were 
confronted with our most dangerous native antagonists, the 
Marattas and Hyder Ali of Mysore, and the French had sent 
a squadron under Suffren to make a demonstration in the 
East. But the strong guidance of Warren Hastings carried 
us through, and from that time our supremacy in India has 
been beyond dispute. The permanent border-line which we 
have been pursuing for a century, continually recedes; we 
have always “found ourselves eventually forced to advance 
up to any line that our rivals could not be permitted to over- 
step.” And from the connection in which these words are used, 
Sir Alfred Lyall seems to imply that the pressure of Russia 
on the North-West must, on the same principle, ultimately 
carry us to Herat. 

Such is the merest outline of this very interesting and sug- 
gestive book. It is a continuous lesson in statesmanship, 
from which all who are in any way concerned with the main- 
tenance of our dominion in India, or who wish to understand 
its nature and import, the foundations upon which it has been 
reared, and upon which its stability depends, may derive 
abundant instruction. The conclusion is so striking, that we 
must find space to quote it at length. After remarking on 
the failure of European civilisation hitherto to impress the 
unchanging conditions of Asiatic life, Sir Alfred Lyall pro- 
ceeds :— 

“But if civilisation barely goes forward in Asia, it is at least 
not likely again to go back. The forces which broke up in earlier 
times the higher political organisations, which thrust back the 


higher religion, no longer exist; neither the fighting power of 
Asia, nor her fanatic enthusiasm, is now in the least formidable 
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to Europe. Not only is it certain that Asia lies at the mercy of 
the military strength of Europe, but in all the departments of 
thought and action she is far inferior. In these circumstances, 
European progress is never likely to suffer another great repulse 
at the hands of Oriental reaction; and the English dominion, 
once firmly planted in Asia, is not likely to be shaken unless 
it is supplanted by a stronger European rival. Hencefor- 
ward the struggle will be, not between the Eastern and 
Western races, but between the great commercial and con- 
quering nations of the West for predominance in Asia. From 
this contest, England has now little to fear ; and in the meantime 
we have undertaken the intellectual emancipation of the Indian 
people; we are changing the habits of thought, the religious ideas, 
the moral level of the whole country. No one can as yet venture 
upon any prognostic of the course which the subtle and searching 
mind of India will mark out for itself amid the cross-currents of 
Eastern and Western influences. But we may be sure that diffusion 
of knowledge and changes of material environment are acting 
steadily on mental habits, and that future historians will have a 
second remarkable illustration of the force with which a powerful 
and highly organised civilisation can mould the character and 
shape the destinies of many millions of people. And whatever 
may be the ultimate destiny of our Indian Empire, we shall have 
conferred upon the Indians great and permanent benefits, and 
shall have left a good name for ourselves in history.” 


Those are the opinions of a man who understands the Kast 
without, as often happens, allowing himself to be so over- 
whelmed by its enormous weight and resisting power as to 
become blind to what is higher and stronger in the spirit of 
the West. 





LYDIA.* 

THE first half of this single volume gives little promise of 
the power and insight of the concluding chapters. The 
author is, we imagine, a woman, and a woman who has hardly 
seen enough of life to judge the disproportion between its 
most ostentatious fads and its secular laws, though the very 
object of her novel is to assert them. ‘Too much space is 
given to the strong and patient genius who gives her name to 
the book ; too little to the curious example of modern training 
and endeavour who, if exaggerated, is original and almost 
touching in her innocent shipwreck among modern whims. 

Lydia is a fine character, not inaptly likened by her uncon- 
scious rival to “a great pine-tree I once saw growing alone on 
a@ mountainside.” She is a Muse in harness, the hard-working 
drudge, who for eleven years kept at bay the worst conse- 
quences to her family of a sudden drop from wealth to the 
poverty of a hundred a year. Poverty had left only the 
beauty of hard work in her life; but she bad kept the hearth- 
fire trim. Always and absolutely “ without an audience,” she 
was strong in body as in soul, not beautiful, but worshipful in 
the highest sense of the word. If the story had extended 
to three volumes, there might not have been too much 
prologue concerning her domestic service. She makes 
chance acquaintance with John Addean, the amateur 
painter, who appears to her in a shabby coat, without 
the background of a large fortune, and a wife who considers 
herself his steward for its distribution in philanthropic 
schemes. Lydia was herself an artist, and we ask ourselves,— 
Could she not have helped her father and mother better by 
selling pictures than by digging potatoes and poaching eggs ? 
Theauthor would certainly say,—Not so. Meantime, during the 
story of the love that comes in by a back-window, the reader 
grows critical and conscious of some imperfections of style. 
Why does a writer of such obvious, if intermittent, power 
worry us by misplaced “evers.” ‘“ Why ever am I here?” 
“However did I do it?” and similar jargon. It is but a “ fly 
in the ointment,” and we forget it once the strain and stress 
of Addean’s and Lydia’s love begins, though we still wonder 
why should Dundass and Sinclaire be given additional ter- 
minals. Such idle surmises cease when the sudden appear- 
ance of Addean’s wife complicates the situation, which 
in itself is bald to simplicity. She was a “ merry-faced 
lady, with brilliant cheeks and curly hair,” and it is 
hard to believe her so blindly indifferent to her husband, 
and so infatuated by philanthropy as she is represented. 
Before her marriage she had managed and nursed Mr. 
Addean’s mother with conspicuous success, and his mother 
had in her turn been devoted to new-fashioned Borrio- 
boola-ghas of the East-End. With rather helpless trust in 
her good qualities, Mr. Addean bestowed his handsome self on 
her. Quite honestly carrying out what she conceived to be 
her duty, she esteemed his money and the wedding-ring but 


* Lydia, By Sydney Christian. London: Sampson Low and Co, 1893, 








as means to her charitable ends. She had a real genius for 
organisation ; her various plans succeeded, and no doubt a 
number of waifs and strays were benefited by them. Her 
first year of marriage was spent in studying Russian charities, 
including, perhaps, those of Siberia. She came back before the 
year was out, nodded in her friendly way to her husband, and 
with a winning smile said, “I’ve come back, John.” 

“*T thought I would just look in on you before I go to the 

office.’” [Mr. Addean is describing some incidents of his married 
life to excuse himself before his incorruptible judge, Lydia.] “<I 
asked her where her luggage was. She announced that she had 
been back « month, and was running a registry-office for servants,. 
and was living on the premises, in order the better to look after 
those servants who were out of place. I will not weary you with 
details, nor accounts of our arguments, heartfelt on my side, play- 
ful on hers. It was two or three years before I gave up all hope, 
and gave myself up to the fact that my wife was an ambitious, 
organising machine, without a spark of human feeling in her. 
Since then she has been in the States for several months, and a 
year or two in India. Her life abounds in good work. She is 
moral, amiable, and respected. She is full of valuable plans and 
valuable information, as was natural in any protégée of my 
mother’s; but till she was brought into human relationships, the 
amazing fact of her being entirely wanting in human sympathies 
was not apparent.’ ” 
Lydia, to whom Mr. Addean had been trying to excuse his 
love for her, and his concealment of his wife’s existence, has 
every reason to resent his pitiful complaint that his fatal 
passion had come on him too late :— 

“« What a curse this is,’ she went on sternly, ‘this developing 

people all on one side, while the other is dwarfed out of existence. 
It ought not to have been possible for you two to have caused the 
confusion into which I stand dragged to-day. Brain, intellect, 
ambition, all cultivated at the expense of heart, and soul, and 
feeling. The danger used to be all the other way. It seems to 
me neither of you can ever have had a conflicting duty, or an 
obstacle to your desires, or a human creature depending on you, 
or an elder to thwart you. You must have been always untrained, 
undisciplined, undeveloped, taught how to do everything perfectly, 
except—how to live.’ ” 
The passionate scene which follows is natural, and, as a con- 
sequence, it is, perhaps, rather hackneyed. In it, however, 
one unusually high-water mark of sympathy is reached. Under 
Addean’s restrained and well-bred manner, Lydia recognises a 
very dark depth of passion, which is hardly recognised by him- 
self. When he leaves her, dismissed for ever, he looks back, and 
sees her rigidly staring after him, with an awful questioning 
look in her white set face. ‘He came up to her :—‘ What is 
the matter?’ he asked under his breath.” All his rebellion, 
and anger, and passion subsided as her eyes met his with that 
strange question in them. Her lips moved, but she seemed 
unable to speak. Her whole form was rigid. A thought 
flashed across him :— 

“« Are you afraid I shall do some harm to Gertrude?’ Her stiff 
head bent slightly. He felt awed. All his life he had been given 
credit for self-control, for gentleness, for courtesy; but this 
woman, out of all the men and women he knew, had alone pene- 
trated into the hidden possibilities in his character. She had 
not set him up as a god, she loved him asa man. She was recog- 
nising for bim the awful truth, that no one knows what they may 
be capable of doing, till they are sufficiently tempted.” 

With the last third of the book begins its more original and 
striking interest. Fifteen months had passed. John Addean, 
in the course of his going to and fro upon the earth, chanced 
to arrive one Christmas eve at his London house, in expecta- 
tion of a bachelor evening in his studio. He found it ablaze 
with light. On a sofa by the fire lay his wife, giving directions 
to several men and women, her agents in her philanthropic 
plans. From one of them, after the usual nod exchanged 
between Addean and Gertrude, he hears that she is very ill. 
When they are left alone she tells him, in an impatient, 
businesslike way, that she is dying. After a long silence, 
it seems to occur to her that there is such a thing as love in 
the arrangements of human life; and she is conscious of how 
she has missed its truer meanings, though they are altogether 
hazy to her. It has happened that she had seen much 
of Lydia in the past summer, and had done her best 
to engage her as one of her subordinate philanthropists. 
She had felt the strength of Lydia’s valour in life’s battle, 
and before her husband came she had telegraphed for her. 
And Lydia, receiving the words, “Dying, come at once— 
Addean,” believed that they were from the man whom she 
had promised to meet once more in his extremity. There 
have been, as the reader can perceive, many improbabilities, if 
not impossibilities, in the situation, but it is a good one and a 
very modern one. The terse dialogue, and a certain involan~ 
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tary width of thought reaching farther than the actors 
guessed, go far to excuse the discrepancies of the circum- 
stances. The strange entanglement of new “fads” with 
time-honoured. human relations, the misuse of wealth and 
leisure only too common even among our best men and 
women, the value of family duties, is suggested without too 
many commonplaces. 

Perceiving that her life has been a dangerous mistake, Mrs. 
Addean, who is not a shallow or a dull woman, recognises, in 
presence of imminent death, that the best material organisa- 
tion cannot secure happiness to any one. Lydia and Addean, 
at her dying request, relate their pain of self-conquest to her, 
and she learns what love can be at its best, and that “know- 
ledge by suffering entereth.” A chance look from Addean to 
Lydia is a pathetic revelation to her of a world she has never 
known, and it becomes clear to her “how inextricably all the 
interests of a set of people may be bound up together, till 
none of us can dare to say ‘I suffer uselessly.’” It is for her 
a criticism on her philanthropy, which, blind to the true uses, 
and also to the true cures, of suffering, had spent eleven 
years in snatching thimblefuls from the ever-recurring waves 
of human distress ; and yet her labour has not been in vain. 
Before she dies it is revealed to her in a strange but happy 
surprise that the expression of her forgiveness and good-will 
can give a joy to Addean and Lydia that she had never known ; 
and in her newly-found content she dies at peace. 

In this pessimistic age it is well to reiterate the truth that 
to shun pain is to lose the crown which only suffering can 
bestow. John Addean, whose conventional good manners and 
real apathy leaves his wife without that “slave driving” for 
which woman is all the better, is a conspicuous failure in all 
relations of life. His wife, by her tardy recognition of 
Lydia’s passionate sense of duty to those she loved, redresses 
her ignorance of existence in its higher aspects by the words : 
“That is my idea of a Saviour. One who wants you to be 
your best.” The value of the book is in its somewhat carica- 
tured sketch of tiat philanthropy of the brain which interferes 
with the natural order of the affections. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The English Peasant. By Richard Heath. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Mr. Heath has collected here a number of papers published at 
various times during the last twenty odd years. We do not 
doubt that he has taken much paius to arrive at the truth, and 
that he has done his best to state the case honestly. At the 
same time, it is clear that he is unfavourably disposed to the 
landed class, and still more hostile to the Church of England. 
The Church especially he seeks to make responsible for evils 
which she certainly has neither caused nor aggravated. What are 
the clergy to do in the matter of one of the gravest causes of com- 
plaint,—the ruinous and over-crowded cottages ? They do exercise 
an influence in the right direction, but it must be most discreetly 
used. One great difficulty, of course, is that cottage-property is 
not remunerative. A cottage that brings in £3 a year cannot be 
built for less than £130, and the value of the site, if half-a-rood of 
land is given for a garden, has yet to be added. In all pro- 
bability it will be accommodation land. And there are many 
more good cottages in England than a reader of Mr. Heath’s 
volumes would suppose. There are estates in which there is not 
a bad one, and the larger the estate the better, as a rule, the con- 
dition of the cottages. The worst are often found on small hold- 
ings, or have been built by squatters, or have been allowed to fall 
into the hands of farmers. As to the three biographical sketches 
(Cobbett, William Huntington, and Clare), we are at a loss to 
see Mr. Heath’s meaning, when he asks, “On whom must the 
blame fall but on those who have hitherto monopolised power 
and authority in the rural districts, as well as all the means of 
higher education?” A more foolish question was never asked. 
What had these so-called monopolists to do with the failure of 
Clare? He had the fatal gift of a poetical power that was not 
real poetry. His verses were considered marvellous for his posi- 
tion. But this is a marvel that is soon exhausted. No education 
could have made Clare into a great poet, and a man who seeks to 
live by poetry, unless he is great, is doomed to misery. As for 
Cobbett, he would not have considered himself a failure; and 
Huntington’s trouble was due to himself. 

By a Himalayan Lake. By “An Idle Exile.” (Ward and 
Downey.)—This is a story of Anglo-Indian life, and is of the usual 
type,—usual, we mean, where fighting does not come into the plot. 
Hetty Mainwaring, engaged to Jem Sherringham, of the Civil 








Service, goes out to be married, and flirts desperately with a 
certain officer, Jack Lang by name, both on the way, and after- 
wards at “Simree,” where they meet again. There is also a 
serious affair between Hilda, the unappreciated wife of Miles 
Cranston, and a certain Alan Adayr. More of the story we need 
not tell, except that the complications are broken through by a 
terrible catastrophe, which the title of the story will enable the 
reader to guess. The “Idle Exile’s” heroine is certainly not 
admirable, even though he assures us that “her pure spirit would 
have recoiled from anything like bad form.”——The Vyvyans; 
or, the Murder in the Rue Bellechasse. By Andrée Hope. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—Russian princes run English baronets hard for the 
first place of wickedness in the world of fiction. The Prince who 
is murdered in the Rue Bellechasse—the story opens with the 
catastrophe—is quite equal to his peers. The book is not without 
ability, but certainly not pleasing.——A Polish Conspiracy. By F. 
Du Tertre (“ Denzil Vane”). (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.)— 
The threads of conspiracy and love are curiously intertwined in the 
plot of this story. Etelka is the wife of the Count Sérézny. The 
two love each other, but there is reserve between them, and a 
secret, for Etelka’s brother is an enragé conspirator. Meanwhile, 
there is a Russian Prince—a villain we say with regret, but 
without surprise—who persecutes the young wife with his love. 
Then we have an intriguing femme de chambre, the “ Beriatinski 
Star,” a splendid ornament of sapphires, with which the con- 
spirators want to furnish the sinews of war, and other expedients 
of melodrama. In the end we are let off with less tragedy than 
might have been expected. 

Essays. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—The first essay in this volume bears the title of 
“ Specialism ;” the second is a rejoinder made to Dr. Donkin. 
Sir Morell’s contention is “the inevitable disappearance of 
the general physician in the struggle for existence.” If this is 
to happen, we can only say it is much to be regretted. However, 
nine-tenths of mankind will continue to be treated by the “ general 
practitioner,” of whom, we take it, the “general physician” is 
only a fine variety. On Sir Morell’s own speciality, we have an 
essay in two parts, “Speech and Song” and “The Effect of 
Smoking on the Voice.” “ Exere‘se ani Training” is a detailed 
treatment of an important subject. We have also “Is Medicine 
a Progressive Science?” ‘“‘The Dreadful Revival of Leprosy,’ 
and “Influenza.” All are such as the general reader will be able 
to appreciate. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Manual, 1593. Edited by H. S. 
Carpenter. (H. S. Carpenter.)—This yeriodical has been fre- 
quently noticed before in these columns, and may be again com- 
mended to all readers interested in the subject. The most 
important table in the pamphlet is that on pp. 155-56, where the 
** Assurances in force” are given in one column, and the “ Life 
Funds” in another. It is supposel that an office to be perfectly 
safe should have funds in hand equal to one-third of the sums 
assured. Of eizhty-seven offices, thirty-seven fulfil this con- 
dition. Several others approach so near that they may be 
practically included in the satisfactory class. But what are we to 
say of an office which shows £40,452,451 of assurances in force 
and £607,378 of funds in hand ? This is less than a sixtieth. Pro- 
bably some explanation can be given. Two large foreign offices 
show £100,425,236 to £26,212,556, and £131,454,447 to £22,258,799. 


Instead of a Book. Culled from the Writings of Benjamin R, 
Tucker. (R. N. Tucker, New York.)—Mr. Tucker is the editor 
and publisher of a journal called Liberty. Here we have extracts 
from it, interesting because they constitute the most candid and 
complete exposition of the principles of Anarchism that we have 
ever seen. “ Anybody may do anything” as long as he does not 
become an “ invader,” which is Mr. Tucker’s term for the man 
who harms another. We fancy that when Anarchism came to 
be practically tried, it would be not very unlike the Government 
which in theory it seeks to supersede. 

Voltaire. By Francis Espinasse. (Walter Scott.) — Mr. 
Espinasse is not by any means a victim to the lues biographica. He 
is just—it might almost be said, severely just —to the subject of his 
memoir. One cannot help feeling that Voltaire was a man 
of no principle but with considerable feeling, which, if there 
were no prepossession in the way, was roused on the side of the 
oppressed. If the oppressor was a priest, so much the more 
vehement the feeling. The story of Voltaire’s sojourn in England 
is especially interesting, while the legend of his agonised death- 
bed is effectually dispersed,—effectually, we say, though such 
things are not easily disposed of. ‘“ Let me die in peace ” were his 
last coherent words, addressed to two priests who visited him. 
The story seems to have arisen from the language used by one 
Tronchin, a physician. But Tronchin was not present at the 
death. 


The Sportsman and Tourist’s Guide to Scotland. Edited by J. 
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Watson-Lyall. (118 Pall Mall.)—This is the “twenty-first year 
of publication,” and we welcome an old acquaintance. It has, we 
observe, a new feature, which should be of the greatest use, a 
guide to “The Free and Open Fishings of Scotland.” Forty years 
ago, when the present writer first took an interest in these things, 
pretty nearly every place where salmon were not, was * free and 
open.” There has been a great change. Yet even now there 
are “more than six hundred lochs and streams” which are so 
described, but then you must reside at hotels. Practically, of 
course, this is no grievance. In most of the places, you must 
either reside at an hotel or nowhere. 


Heather and Snow. By George Macdonald. 2 vols. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—All the figures in Dr. George Macdonald’s story 
stand out with admirable distinctness on his canvas. Kirsty 
Barclay, whom we may call the heroine, is a specially fine 
creation, too fine, we can hardly help thinking, for the destiny to 
which she is devoted. But the subtlest skill of the author’s pen 
is used in the portraiture of the “natural,” Kirsty’s brother. 
Something is wanting in the lad, but he has something that 
others lack. There is also something both pathetic and full of 
spiritual suggestion in his figure, in his solitary waiting for the 
“bonny man,” the unseen Friend whom he believes to be always 
near. The scene of his death is one of the author’s very finest 
effects. A snow-storm on the hills was never more admirably 
described. Heather and Snow is a book that no one, we venture 
to say, having once taken it up, will lay down. No one, we may 
add, but will feel his better self invigorated by it. 

Essex : Highways, Byways, and Waterways. Second Series. Written 
and illustrated by C. R. B. Barrett. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
“In the first series,’ writes Mr. Barrett, “I dealt mainly with 
boroughs and small towns. Now I go among the villages and 
visit the manor-houses.” Of the last there are some fine 
specimens, both well preserved and in ruins, and Mr. Barrett’s 
descriptions and drawings of these make the most interesting por- 
tion of his book. But all is interesting. Why should not the 
author give us the substance of these two admirable volumes of 
his in a convenient handbook ? 

Joanna of Naples. By St. Clair Baddeley. (Heinemann.)— 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley is, unless we mistake, a minor poet. If 
this is the case, it is a pity that, having an outlet for his poetical 
faculty, he does not resolutely keep it from intruding itself into 
his prose ; unfortunately, he has not done this, and the consequence 
is that his book, showing though it does industry in research 
and soundness of judgment, is made hard reading by an im- 
practicable style. “Seldom,” he writes, a propos of Boccaccio’s 
quarrel with Niccolo Acciajoroli, ‘“‘can the vague and fitful 
discords of that curious compendium of human contrasts, the 
poetic nature, be made to resolve harmoniously as the common 
chords of life, as they are struck by the blurring fingers of the 
Commercial Spirit.” Surely that is a very odd way of writing 
history, and it might be matched by any number of similar 
passages. The student of history, however, will do well to 
persevere, for the book will be found useful. 

Far Cathay and Further India. By Major-General A. Buxton 
MacMahon. (Hurst and Blackett.)—General MacMahon begins 
by some remarks on the political situation of Burmah as it con- 
cerns England and China. He then goes back to some his- 
torical considerations, and after this proceeds to describe Burmese 
social life, the condition of women (who, to say the least, have 
nothing to complain of), religion, and other matters. Other 
tribes, as the Shans and Karens, and those that occupy the Chino- 
Burmese and Indo-Burmese border, are then described; and 
finally we have a chapter on Burmah as a “ Field for Commercial 
Enterprise.” We are glad to read what the author, who is cer- 
tainly not touched in any way with fanaticism, has to say about 
the work of the missionaries. The Karens are especially open- 
minded with regard to Christianity, and we are told that “ the 
admirable conduct of the Christian Karens, when we had to deal 
with foes in our own household, was mainly due to the influence 
brought to bear upon them by their missionaries.” 

In Messrs. Gale and Polden’s “ Military Series” we have :— 
Handbook to the Martini-Henry Rifle; Handbook to the Lee-Mitford 
Rifle; Physical Drill, §c., Made Easy, by William Gordon; and 
Changes in Revised Infantry Drill, by the same author. 
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King (E.), West Cliff: Slight Sketch of Portland Isle, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Male (E.), Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas on the Lord’s Prayer, 

12m aa (Skeffington) 2/0 











° 
Morris (L.), Love and Sleep, and other Poems, 
ers (Bi). a 4 tds = ee é 
aul (F. T.), Text-Book of Domestic Economy, Part II., 12mo ...(Lonem: | 
Phelps (E. 8.), Donald Marcy, cr 8v0  .....c.cscessesseeseesee prea, Fhe HH 
Ray (L.), Last Cruise of the * Teal,’ cr 8vo . (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Riviere (J.), My Musical Life, cr 80 woc..c.cs.cscessessesseseesesseesses aSseaeeeiza (Low) 3/6 
Robinson, (F, M.), Mr. Butler’s Ward, cr 8vo... -(Methuen) 2/0 






Sanborn, (F. B.), Bronson Alcott, 8V0 .....c.cc:cc.ssesecssceecesssecceseecceses (Unwin) 16 
Seal, (H.), On the Nature of State Interference, cr 8vo (Williams & N ames 26 
Simms (A. H,), Atonement of our Saviour, cr 8V0 ......-ceceeceeeee (Skeffington) 2/0 


Smith (A. C.), Autobiography of an Oid Passport, roy 8vo...(Digby & g 

Smith (0. W.), Commercial Gambling, cr 8vo..... ober : oe oe 
Smith, (M. F.), Reading Vocal Music at Sight, roy 8v (Heinemann) 6/0 
Stewart, (A.), One False Step, er 8vo ...... cebassn ae (Oliphant) 2/0 
Strumpell (A.), Text-Book of Medicine, roy 8vo .«(Lewis) 28/0 












Taylor’s Euclid, Books I, to IV., Solutions to, 12mo Ca v. Press) 6/0 
Todhunter (J.), Theory of Elasticity, Vol. II., 8vo......... (Cam, Univ. Press) 30/0 
Tristram (W. O.), Coaching Days and Coaching Ways, cr 8vo0 . (Macmillan) 6/0 
Wright (M. R.), Heat, cr 8v0....... ibauekkaedconccins cabubeyvusthanserecacundl (Longmans) 4/6 
Yeld (G.), Climber’s Guide to Mountains of Cogne, 18M0 ..4.44..0..0.00 (Unwin) 10/0 








LI BERTY & co. or ao 


‘ REMNANTS, DAMAGED, SLIGHTLY 
AFPTER-SEASON | .ILED, SAMPLE GOODS, 
SALE, And SURPLUS STOCK of 
THIS DAY 


S1Lks, CASHMERES, VELVETEENS, DRESS 
Corrons, SHAWLS, JEWELLERY, KERCHIEFS, 
and following days. CarPets, Rues, TAPESTRIES, MUSLINS, 
Greatly Reduced Prices in All CretTonnes, Bric-a-Brac, &c., 
Departments. At greatly reduced prices. 
LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


o 8&€ & E RR. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MAPLE & Ci. 


EASY CHAIRS 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 











Five Hundred Easy Chairs to select from 


APLE and CO. have always on show an immense assortment 

of their world-famous, luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 

Lounges, and Settees, in various shapes and coverings, all ready 

for immediate delivery, and at most moderate prices. A Comfort- 
able Easy Chair is always an acceptable present. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


The largest and most convenient Furnishing Establishment in the 
World 


OUR EVE Ss. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING’S method of testing the sight in all cases of defective 
vision ensures spectacles or folders suiting each eye and fitting perfectly, Con- 
sultations free, 





JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician, 
63 STRAND, London, W.C. 


Author of ‘‘Our Eyes,” now in its 14th Edition, 
Sent post-free for 1s, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON 
TEA COMPANY 


strongly recommend their BEST KAISOW, No. 6, at 1s. 10d.; one of the most 
fragrant and refreshing of teas. Every taste and requirement can be satisfied 
direct from their warehouse at the lowest possible cost. Six pounds and up- 
wards carriage paid. Discount on chests or equivalent quantities, 


BEER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affordin ey ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 

mixtures of these. (—The Lancet. 
“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING.” 
Mustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and 

Children, with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBHAPSIDE, E.C. ; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, w, 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1892 ... £3891,800,000. 





Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 


: 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCEK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
ee  wmeTITUTION 


Profits Divided, £4,600,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835, 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0. 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 


TRADE-MARK. _ DENT ana Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








The GRAFTON GALLERIES. 4?™SCy ™ 


THIRD EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PORTRAIT-PAINTERS. 
GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

» COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and NINETEENTH EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 PALL MALL EAST, from 10 cill6 Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, ls, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 





IGHGATE SCHOOL.—The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of 

this schoolis VACANT. The Master must be a Graduate of some Univer- 

sity in the United Kingdom.—Applications, with testimonials and fourteen 

copies of both, should be sent before JULY 20th, 1893, to the undersigned, from 

whom particulars may be obtained. It is requested that no applications be made 

to any of the Governors personaliy,—C. PONSONBY WILMER, Clerk to the 
Governors, 11 New Court, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 





HE HEAD-MASTERSHIP of S. PETER’S COLLEGE, 
ADELAIDE, 8. AUSTRALIA, will be VACANT at Christmas. Salary 
£600, with house, &c. Applications should be made to the BISHOP of ADE- 
LAIDE, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. No original testimonials 
should be sent, unless at the Bishop’s request. Applicants must be in Holy Orders. 





ETFORD HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HEAD-MISTRESS required for above School, proposed to be opened in 
SEPTEMBER NEXT. Salary £100, with a Capitation Fee of £2, and rooms in 
school-house. The Head-Mistress will be allowed to take Boarders. 

The town of Retford contains 11,000 inhabitants, and has a flourishing Boys’ 
Grammar School of over 100 boys. 

Applications, stating qualifications, previous experience, age, and all other 
necessary particulars, with copies (four where possible) only of testimonials, to 
be sent not later than July 24th, 1893, to W. J. LAZENBY, Hon. Sec., Exchange 
Street, Retford. 








EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY: SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winckester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 





TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 

The SESSION 1893-94 will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5th. The College 
supplies for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of 
continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory 
of Music. The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and 
Biological Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes 
Civil, Mechanical, Klectrical, and Mining Engineering, Surveying and Archi- 
tectural) Work; and special arrangements for practical work have been made 
with various Engineers in and near Bristol. Medical Education is provided by 
the Faculty of Medicine of the College. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable 


at the College. 
ENGINEERING EDUCATION. 
Professor—J. RYAN, M.A., LU.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works’ Scholarship:, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containing full information, price ls. (by post, 
is, 3d.). There will be about 20 vacanciesin October. Applications, with references, 
shouid Le made as early as possible to the Secretary, from whom Prospectus and 
particulars of Residence in Clifton may be obtained. 

JAMES RAFTER, Secretary. 





RIVATE TUITION.—SOUTH COAST.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN residing near Eastbourne, of twenty years’ successful 
experience in tuition avd the management of boys, RECEIVES a few GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS under 16. Each pupil specially prepared and individually taught. 
Every home care, Terms, 51 guineas a year, Address—Rev. “A. B.,’’ Sussex 
Daily News, 130 North Street, Brighton, 





— NUMBER. 
aia NUMBER of the 
pe MALL MAGAZINE. 


} MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON and 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


ease TO 180 PAGES. 


)  ceeecane TO 180 PAGES. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, a; usual. 


** Probably the most interesting and beautiful periodical ever 
issued in this country.”—Detroit Free Press. 


= FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


5 alee ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 


“The illustrations—particularly the full-page ones—are con- 
spicuous for their excellence. Indeed, the whole of the magazine 
carries with it that indiscribable aroma of style which is so 
rarely met with nowadays.’’—Barnsley Independent, 


(ee FROM THE LEADING AUTHORS 
OF THE DAY. 


_ JEUNE ON SOCIETY. 


STORIES by the MARCHIONESS of CARMARTHEN, LADY 
LINDSAY, W. L. ALDEN, G. H. BOUGHTON, A.R.A. (Illus- 
trated by the Author), T. DOVE KEIGHLEY, tc. POEM by 
BRET HARTE. MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES by Mrs. PARR, 
**A SON OF THE MARSHES,” WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR, 
SYDNEY GERALD, ALBERT D, VANDAM, Dr. KARL BLIND, 
J. REDMOND, M.P., I. ZANGWILL, and others. 


| one MALL MAGAZINE 


nce, NUMBER. 
“Has the suprem? merit of being crammed from cover to 
cover with good En_lish matter.”—Vanity Fair, 
‘* Very artis‘ic, very dainty.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Quite the best o” its class.”’—Sunday Times, 


** An exquisite production ; almost every page has a charming 
sketch or illustration.” —Observer, 





Copies on sale at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Railway Bookstalls in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


Editorial Offices :—18 Charing Cross Road, W.C. Publishing Offices :—London : 
GeorGE RovTLeDGE and Sons, Limited, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; Man- 
chester: GreorGe ROUTLEDGE and Sons, Limited, 16 Jackson Row ; New York: 
Tue INTERNATIONAL News Company; Toronto: THE Toronto News Com- 
PANY; Montreal: THE MontREAL News Company, 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Late 5 Fitzroy Street, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching, is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schools. y 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. COLLEGE Y#AR BEGINS SEP- 
TEMBER, 13th, 1893.—Address, PRINCIPAL, The Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German,—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS will be in London 
in September. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—_SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 

TION, JULY 18th and 19th:—One of £87, One of £56, Four or Five of 

£50, Five or Six of £30 perannum. One at least will be reserved to candidates 

for the Army Class. Council Nominations of £15 per annum will be awarded to 

boys who do well, but fail to obtain scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the 
HEAD-MASTER or Secretary. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according toage. Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 














Buruan COLLEGE KENT. 


(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Hrap-Master—Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 
FIRST-GRADE PUBLIO SOHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others. 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL OADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 
Wing. 
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| ieee AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENOESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th. 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD. — Public 
School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in pre- 
paration for Universities, Army, &., on detinite Church Principles. Fees, £6 
= annum (sons of clergymen £60). Day boys, twenty-one guineas. Six 
ntrance Scholarships from £50 to £20 on July 18th.—Rav. T. F. HOBSON, 
M.A., Warden. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, JULY 26th. At least Twelve will be offered, £55-£10. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD, Head-Master. 





IGHER EDUCATION for GIRLS, 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 
ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W —Mrs. W. R. COLE offers a Liberal 


Education with the Advantages afforded by Residence in London to Pupils from | 


the Country or Colonies who desire to Study well and intelligently. —Prospectuses 
and list of references forwarded on application to Mrs. W. R. Cole. The NEXT 
THKRM will COMMENCE TUESDAY, September 19th. 





DUCATIONAL HOME in connection with HIGH 

SCHOOL.—Snuperintendence of home studies, outdoor games ; dry, healthy 

neighbourhood. Reference to Head-Mistress and parents of pupils.—Apply, 
Miss E. M. SLAUGHTER, Bridge House, Sutton, Surrey. 





OLWYN BAY. N. WALES.—FIRST CLASS SCHOOL 

and HOME for YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in most healthy locality. 

The education is Modern and Intelligent, ani the training of Mind and 

Character is studied. The House is on hill-side, near sea and woods; air 

i EY (sea and mountains) ; free from fogs.—Principa', Miss BARLOW, 
oed Pella. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or | 


Army Tutors and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be ob- 
tained (free of charge) by sending a statement of requirementsto R. J. BEEVOR, 
M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 





TRATHPEFFER SPA (HIGHLANDS).—A MEDICAL 
MAN can ACCOMMODATE a VISITOR or TWO as BOARDERS in a 
Private Family; quiet, simple style; children; terms, 3 to 5 guineas weekly, 
according to requirements. Invalids with chronic maladies—esp:cially of joint, 
liver, skin, and nerves—and Convalescents are suitable for treatment by the 
waters or baths at this Spa.—Apply, “ Dr. T.,’’ Ambatovory, Strathpetfer, N.B. 


ARIS.—Pension de Famille du BEL RESPIRO, 11 bis 
Rue Lord Byron, Champs-l. ys s, 4 deux pas de l’Are de Triomphe de 





l’Etoile. Changement de propri‘tair’. Elégance. Grand comfortable. Elec- | 
tricité. Table excellente. Prix modérés: la pension est de 7 2 16 frs, par jour, | 


suivant l’appartement, trois repas compris. (Musique.) 








O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, | 


willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.--Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster P.ace, Strand, W.C. 


PART XXIV. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ee of the SOCIETY for PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH. 


ConTENTS :—THE SuBLIMINAL ConsciousNEsS, (Chap. 6. The Mechanism of 
Hysteria. Chap.7. Motor Automatism.) By Frederic W. H. Myere.—Tue 
DEFENCE OF THE THEOSOPHISTS. By Richard Hodgson, LL.D.—Mrnp-CurE 
Faitu-Curz, AND THE MrracLes OF LourpEs. By A. T. Myers, M.D., and 
F. W. H. Myers.—Notices oF Booxs. Price 3s, 6d, 


Kerean Pavut, TrencH, TriiBNER, and Co., Limited, Paternoster Ho 
Charing Cross Koad, London. ; ' , me 








’ H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


| ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited).— 
Notice is Hereby Given, that a SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING of Pro- 

prietors of this Bank will be held at the Head Office in Lothbury on WEDNES. 
DAY next, JULY 19th, at One o’clock precisely, for the purpose of receiving a 
Half-Yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare a dividend, 

May 3ist, 1893. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

The TRANSFER BOOKS of th COMPANY will be CLOSED to prepare for 
the Dividend on JULY 1st NhaT, and will be REOPENED on JULY 5th. 
Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on Junv 30th, will be 
entitled to the dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then 
standing in their respective names, 











— ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... ose nee, «= £16,000,000, 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——~———_ 
OuTsipE Pacr, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
| PAGO ssccossscssssssccersessereeseecee LLO 10 0 | Narrow Column ........c000008 £310 0 
| Half-Page .........+6 coe «68 6S 60} Half-Colummn.............c.cccccooce LIS O 
Quarter-Page ..... seceeeie seoccee 212 6] Quarter-Column ........c000008 O17 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page .......ccccccecceeee £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..........ssseersrreveee £12 12 0 


| Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
| Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per incb. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








| tiaaeaalialiaadin and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhitl Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Serms of Subscription, 
——_>——— 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
| Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
| Kingdom ... te le tee SO 6c OU se. es 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &e.... one sick on ae ce EO 6008: 81050 7% 








[BRAND & Cos A1SAUCE, BENGER’S FOO D 


eg Sc l FOR INFANTS, 


PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 


rere. CHILDREN, 


PporzeD MEATS. Als, 


[ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


* Retained when all other Foods are rejected.” 
—London Medical Record, 


tetas ee GOLD MEDAL, 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH EXHIBITION, 
Tins, ls. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, of all Chemists, &c. | 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
| fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
| the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


& INVALIDS. 





fPURTLE a ee oe a, STEEL PENS. 


ee —— cian aae: | USE 


F R 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS.| 


CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 

MAYFAIR, W. 





S BRITISH SPORT DYING OUT? 


has often been a question for discussion, and it 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


c 0 C (OO OA. 


Sir C. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878. 





Y’s READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each, 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
| Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 





is very satisfactory to know that a negative answer 
ean be given. The physical ccncition of Englishmen 
has improved during the past half-century, and the | 
cause of this satisfactory change is attributed to the | 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, 


1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 








NOTICE.—In juture, the InpEx to the ‘SpecTaToR”” 


better style of living which has been adopted by all | and Communications upon matters of business, | will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 


classes. Men are more temperate both in eating and | 
drinking, and, above all, the system is kept in tone 
and the blood — ay. yore of —s worth | 
such as Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. e taste | 
for sport will never die whi'st people take these £0 the PUBLISHER, 
remedies, which will cure or relieve any complant | _ 

and give strength in place of weakness, Strand, W.C. 


January to June, and from July to December), on the 


should nov be addressed to the Epiror, but | third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 





the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d. 
| each, 


1 Wellington Street, 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S 
LIST. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, Illustrated, price 25s. 


The HEREDITARY SHERIFFS of 
GALLOWAY: their “ Forbears” and Friends, 
their Courts and Customs of the Times, with 
Notes of the Earlier History, Ecclesiastical 
Legends, the Baronage, and Place-Names of the 
Province. By the late Sir ANDREW AGNEW, 
Bart., of Lochnaw. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8ro, Illustrated, price 9s, 


The PROTECTION of WOODLANDS 
AGAINST DANGERS arising from ORGANIC 
and INORGANIC CAUSES, as Rearranged for 
the Fourth Edition of Kauschinger’s ‘“ Wald- 
chutz.”’ By Hermann Forst, D.@éc., Director 
of the Bavarian Forest Institute at Aschaffen- 
burg. Travslated by Joun Nispet, D.E-., of 
the Indian Fore-t Service, Author of *‘ British 
Forest Trees and Sylvicultural Characteristics 
and Treatment.” 





Now ready, in one vol. small 4to, Illustrated, price 9s. 


ORIGINS of PICTISH SYMBOLISM. 
With Nc tes on the San Bo:r, and a New Reading 
of the Newton Inscriptions. By the Earl of 
SoutuEsk, K.T., LL.D, F.S8,A.Scot. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 14s. 


EARLY TRAVELLERS in SCOT- 
LAND, 1295-1689. Kdited by P. Hume Brown, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of George Buchanan.” 


“The archeologist, the topographer, and the 
historian will alike find delight ia the singularly 
interesting collection of narratives...... Mr. Hume 
Brown has not been content with mere compilation. 
The narratives have been in some cases translated 
from the original tongue in which they appeared, and 
they are accompanid by biographical and biblio.- 
graphical introduct:on and notes, ’—Scotsman. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 53. 


TOURS in SCOTLAND, 1677 and 


1681. By Tuomas Kixk and RaLtpu THORESBY. 
Edited by P. Hume Brown. 


Alucky accident having brought these two interest- 
ing narratives to light since the “Early Travellers in 
Scotland ” was pub!ished, it was thought desirable to 
reprint them uniform with that book. 





Now ready, in 1 vo'. demy 8vo, price 14s, 


SCOTLAND BEFORE 1700. From 


Contemporary Documents. Forming a Com- 
panion Volume to“ Farly Travellers in Scotland.” 
By P. Hume Brown, Author of ‘‘ The Life of 
George Buchanap,’’ &c. 





In 3 vols. demy 8v0, price 45s, 
CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History of 


Ancient Alban. By the late W1LLIAM F, SKENE, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scot- 
land. Second Edition, carefully Revised by the 
Author, with a new Index to the Entire Work. 


Vol. I. HISTORY & ETHNOLOGY. 1is. 
Vol. II. CHURCHandCULTURE. 15s. 
Vol. III. LAND and PEOPLE. lis. 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo, pric? 36s, 


The FOUB ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES. Containing the Cymric Poems at- 
tributed to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By 
the late Wituiam F. Skene, D.C.L, LLD., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


The JOURNAL of SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. From the Original Manuscript at 
Abbotsford, Annotated and Illustrated from 
his Life and Correspondence, 


Also Fine-Paper Edition, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, price 32s, 


“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our 
English literature has ever received.’ —Spectator, 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 
10 CASTLE STREET. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
PIETRO GHISLERI. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo, 31s, 61. 


SPEAKER.—“ Mr. Marion Crawford is an artist, and a great one, and he has been brilliantly successiul 
in a task in which ninety-nine out of every hundred writers would have failed.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Mr. Crawford’s novel has more claims than one to a high place in contemporary 
fiction. It is admirable in its general handling and grouping of character.” 


NEW VOLUME OF MESSRS. MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


The THREE FATES. By F. Marton Crawrorp. 


8vo, 3s, 64. 


Crown 


The ANCIENT WAYS: Winchester Fifty Years Ago. By 
the Rev. W. TucKWEL1, M.A., Rector of Stockton, late Fellow of New College, Oxford. Crown 8/0, 4s. 6d. 
TIMES.—“ Old Wykehamists will — no little interest and sympathy the Rev. W. Tuckwell's 


pleasant little sketch of his schooldays at 





PORTRAITS. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


By <Avcusta WeEsstERr. 


New KEdition, 


SELECTIONS from the VERSE of AUGUSTA 


WEBSTER. Pott 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—“ In Mrs. Webster we have a profound and original poet.’ 


Macmillan and Co.’s Cherslep Series. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. each vol. 
NEW AND RECENT VOLUMES. 


The LITERARY WORKS of JAMES SMETHAM. 


Edited by Witt1am Davies. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The volume is rich in varied interest......The essays and yoems combine to s‘amp 
a clear «nd delightful impression of the artist and the man.” 


LETTERS of JAMES SMETHAM. With an Intro- - 


ductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmMETHAM and WILLIAM Davies, With a Portrait. 


The MAXIMS and REFLECTIONS of GOETHE. 


Translated, with Introduction, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS, 


SCIENCE and a FUTURE LIFE, and other Essays. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


By F. W. H. Myers, M.A. 





FISHERS 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLL and Upnam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tom INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BrentTano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





HURC 
, BIRMINGHAM. ; 





OCTOBER 3rp, 41TH, 5TH, and 6TH, 1893. 


List of Subjects and Speakers shortly ready. 
For particulars address— 
Hocorary Secretaries, 
hurch Congress, 
Council House, 
Birmingham. 
CCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 
AND ALL OTHER ACCIDENTS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE OLDEST AND LARGEST COMPANY PROVIDING FOR 
AOOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
w._D. MASSY, } secs 
A. VIAN, — 


IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

SFOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 











FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


H CONGRESS, 





Now ready, for JULY (Vol. III , No, 3), price 1s. 6d. 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 


Incluces “Reviews” by Professors H. E. Rrtr 
(Montefiore’s Hibbert Lectures). G. A. SmitTH 
(Addis’ Documents of the Hexatench). LarmLow 
(Orr's Christian View of God). Simon (Schopen- 
hauer’s Essays, Loesche’s Analecta Lutherana, &c.) 
PitumMeER (K6hler’s Welt. Zum Himmelreich). Mac- 
ALIST#R (Max Miiller’s Theosophy). Gres (Rainy’s 
Philij pian:). Iveracnh (Kratz’ Weltproblem). 
ApeEnNey (Lotz’ Geschichte u. Offenbarung im A.T.) 
Kenyepy (Blomfield’s 0. T. and New Criticism, 
Kautzsch’s Heil. Schrift d. A. T.) Skrnner. Jas. 
ROBERTSON. Cowan (Miiller’s Kirchengeschichte). 
Dr. Buppensiee (Wyciif Literature). Dr. H. A. A. 
KENNEDY (Ritschl’s Leben). Kev. ARTHUR WRIGHT, 
&c, NOTICES AND RECORD OF SELECT LITERATURE. 
By the Ep1Tor. 

Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription (post- 
free), 63. 

The Spectator says:—The student of theology 
will find it a most trustworthy guide.” 





Edinburgh: T. and T, Cuarg, 38 George Street. 


London: Simpxin, MarsHaLt, HAMILTON, KENT, 
and Co., Ltd. 





LING and STONE. New Vo.tume. 
Vou. X. By the Rev. CHaries Voyrsey. 
Revelation tested on Moral Grounds—The Bible and 
Modern Criticism—The Fourth Gospel—On the Book 
entitled “ Lux Mundi ”’—The Voice of God. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


rice 3 
WILLIAMS and Noreatr, London and Edinburgh, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


8vo, 6s. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 358, will 


be published on the 18th inst. 

ConTENTS. 
Tue DIscOvERY OF AMERICA, 
Viscount SHERBROOKE, 
Tue BATTLE OF HASTINGS, 
Nationat Lire AND CHARACTER. 
Tue Privy COUNCIL UNDER THE TUDORS. 
LaTIn SATIRE. 
BOoKBINDING. 
Fat OF THE ANCIENT REGIME. 
9, PoxiticaL SPiEs. 
THE UNIONIST CAMPAIGN. 


ea 
SP PN EMP 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


From its Foundation to the Present Time. By A. G. Brapiry, A. C. CHamp- 
neys, and J. W. Barnes, Numerous Illustrations by Old Marlburians, 


Just out.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM Renton. Forming a New Volume of the “ University Exten- 
sion Series,” Edited by Professor Kni@urT, 


TWO NEW EDITIONS OF FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 
DENMARK and ICELAND. Schleswig, Hol- 


stein, Copenhazen, Jutland, Iceland. New Kdition, containing numerous 
Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d 


SWITZERLAND and the ITALIAN LAKES. 


New Edition, in 2 Parts, Edited by W. A. B. Cootipar, M.A, Containing 
9 new Maps, expressly engraved, on a large scale (1,100,000), and based on 
the surveys of General Dufour and Colonel Siegfried, 10s, 


_ JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo, handsome cloth, 21s. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 


FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By Cc. T. CRUTTWELL, M.A., 
Formerly Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 


**Tt cannot be doubted that Mr. Cruttwell’s method, although somewhat novel 
in English theological literature, is well adapted to harmonise with the dominant 
tendencies of modern religious thought,”’—Times, 

“Mr, Cruttwell’s success, in making early Christian literature interesting to 
the ‘ general reader ’ of to-day, is great.’”’—Scotsman, 

“ Mr. Cruttwell’s work betrays everywhere the heart and hand of the earnest 
admirer and scholarly student...... We have interesting sketches and admirable 
translations of interesting documents, and could wish there were more,’”’— 
—Manchester Guardian. 


London: 


CHARLES GRIFFIN and CO., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and we pinal Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by —— Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS, — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE ISSUE OF 


A UNIFORM MEMORIAL EDITION 


OF THE WORKS OF THE LATE 


SIR RICHARD F. BURTON. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 

I.—“<A Prersonat NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
Mapinan AND Meccan.” Complete; carefully Revised 
from the Author’s own Copy, and containing all the ori- 
ginal Coloured Illustrations, and Maps, and Plans, and also 
the Woodcuts from the Later Editions. In 2 vols., price Six 
Shillings per volume, net. 





READY THIS MONTH. 
II.—<A Mission To GELeELE, Kina or Danomey.” In 
2 vols., price Six Shillings per volume, net. 


Each Work will be sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY MEssRs. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Ltd. 





BOOKS FOR SEASIDE READING. 
MRS. NEEDELL’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 63. each, Fourth Edition. 


PASSING the LOVE of WOMEN. 


** Mrs. Needell’s story is told with a charm and dignity of expression that are 
extremely rare, and it ranks among the best books of the season.’’—Court 
Circular, 


PHILIP METHUEN. Third Edition. 


“No one should fail to read this, the most powerful and original novel we 
have read for some time.”—Manchester Examiner, 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, prica 3s. 6d. Sixth Edition. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S DAUGHTER, 


“‘The best work of fiction I have read for months is ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ ’’—Truth. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 





Just published, demy 8vo, wrapper, 6d.; by post, 7d. 


THE NEW TYRANNY: 


A Study in Present-Day Politics. 
By CIVIS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, feap. “ boards, pictorial cover, 2s, ; 
or limp red cloth, 23. 6d. 


The SLAVE of the LAMP. By Henry 


Seton Merrimay, Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley,’’ &c, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NOW READY, Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. net. 


HE EARLY DAYS of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE; 

or, Public School Life between Forty and Fifty Years Ago. To which 

is added A Glimpse of Old Haileybury; Patna during the Mutiny; A Sketch 

of the Natural History of the Riviera; and Life in an Oxfor dshire Village. 

By Epwarp Lockwoop, Indian Civil Service (Retired), Author of ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Monghyr.” 


SimPk1n, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT and Oo., Limited. 
Farmer and Sons, 295 Edgware Road. 





8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
A PROTEST AGAINST AGNOSTICISM. By P. F. 


FitzGeratp, Author of ‘'The Philosophy of Self-Consciousness,” and 
** A Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason,’ 

** As ably reasoned as it is profound in thought.”—Literary World, ‘* Beneath 
the profusion of philoso hical and poetical quotations there is a distinct vein 
of thought.” —Mind. jo ful as a protest against the excessive study of 
physicists.”—Saturday Review, 

London: Krgan Pavut, TRENCH, TrisnerR, and Co., Limited, Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road, 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 





Unrivalled Sea-Frontage and Open Surroundings; Eight lawn-tennis courts ; 
+ large swimming-bath; new Lounge Hall; 250 rooms,—TARIFF of MANAGEB. 


14 
ba 
| 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 6O.’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY,.—New Volune. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G.,, and A. E, T. WATSON, 


SWIMMING. By Archibald Sinclair and 


Witt1am Henry, Hon. Secs. of the Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 106 Illustrations in the Text by 8. T. Dadd, and from Photographs by 
G. Mitchell. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

«An admirable volume....., Alike to those who swim like fish and those who 
swim (for the present) like stones it will prove a treat, for there is for the latter 
the best and completest swimming instruction we have seen, and for the former 
scores of useful hints, striking facts and interesting anecdotes,”—Daily Chronicle, 


A SHORT HISTORY of IRELAND, from 


the Earliest Times. By P. W. Joycr, LL.D., Author of “Irish Names of 
Places,” “Old Celtic Romances,” &¢. Crown $vo, 10s. 6d. 


MANUAL of BACTERIOLOGY; for Prac- 


titioners and Students. With especial reference to Practical Methods. By 
Dr. 8. L. ScHENK, Professor (Extraordinary) in the University of Vienna, 
Translated from the German, with an Appendix, by W. R. Dawson, B.A., 
M.D. Univ. Dub. ; late University Travelling Prizeman in Medicine. With 
100 Illustrations, some of which are Coloured, 8vo, 103, net. 


FISHING EXPERIENCES of HALF-A- 


CENTURY, with Instructions in the Use of the Fast Reel. By Major F. 
PowELt Hopkins, Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—Three New Volumes. 
ERIC BRIGHTEYES : a Romance founded 


on the Iceland Sagas. By H. Riper HaaGearp, Author of ** King Solomon’s 
Mines,” ‘*She,” ** Allan Quartermain,” &. With 17 Plates and 34 Illustra- 
tions in the Text by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COUNTRY PLEASURES: the Chronicle 


of a Year chiefly in a Garden. By Gzorce Mitner. New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Proctor, 


Grant ALLEN, A, W1tson, T. Foster, and E. Cropp, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


HINTS TO INVESTORS.—No. 2. 
PLAIN ADVICE ABOUT LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE. By A. J. Witson. Reprinted, with Corrections and Additions, 
from the *‘ Investors’ Review.”? Feap. 8vo, ls, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ DORRIE.” 


SWEETHEART GWEN: a Welsh Idyll. By 


Wi1u1aM TrreBuck, Author of “ Dorrie,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* A quaint and original story...... The story of Mark’s life at the Welsh farm is 
avery real and faithful narrative and picture, singularly vivid, and full of richly 
humorons incidents and descriptions. The book is unique—not to be classed, and 
not easily to be described ; but it is as original in manner and matter as it is 
fresh and fascinating.” —Scotsman. 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyll. 
By James Baker, F.R.G.S., Author of “John Westacott,” &c. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

‘**By the Western Sea’ is another story from the art world, with unfailing 
brightness and the merit of brevity. The scene of this ‘Summer Idyll’ is at 
Lyrmouth, where an artists’ colony of professional painters, amateurs, and 
musicians is settled in the little hotel.’’—Times. 

“* By the Western Sea’ is a beautiful story, beautifully told.”— Guardian, 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 365, will 


be published on July 17th. 





CONTENTS :— 
1, THe TELL AMARNA TABLETS. 8, THE EMPRESS CATHERINE II, 
2. WaLPoue’s IsLE oF MAN. 9, THE CAMPAIGN IN THE KANJUT 
3. Tue TRAGEDY OF THE OmMSARS, VALLEY. 
4, THe PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 10, CHURCH AND STATE In SCOTLAND. 
6, Sin Henry Marne AS A JURIST. 1l, CARDINAL NEWMAN AND BISHOP 
6. Russia ON THE PACIFIC. LiGuTFoor. 
7. THE Use aNp ABUSE OF WEALTH, | 12. MAKING A CONSTITUTION, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Assisted by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

American Editor, JUSTIN WINSOR, LL.D., Librarian of Harvard College, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


No. 31, JULY 1893, Price 5s. 





1. Articles, 
LEGAL EXECUTION AND LAND TENURE. By Professor Jenks, 
Tue TAXES AND THE PAPAL PENITENTIARY. By Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 
THE SPANISH ARMADA AND THE OTTOMAN PorTE. By Edwin Pei 
THE Royat Navy UNDER CHARLES I, By M. Oppenheim, 
Anton GINDELY. - By Principal A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 

2. Notes and Documents,—Nigel, Bishop of Ely: by J. H. Round—Provincial 
Priors of the Dominican Order in England: by A. G. Little—*Member of 
Parliament:’’ hy the Editor—Cromwell and the Expulsion of the Long 
Parliament, 1653: by ©. H. Firth, 

3. Reviews of Books—4, List of Historical Books recently published—5. Contents 
of Periodical Publications. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. 





EDWARD STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF GUIDES AND MAPS NOW READY. 





STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. English Lakes. | Suffolk. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. Surrey. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Sussex. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Warwickshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Wiltshire. 
Derbyshire. London, Round.| Worcestershire. 


Devon, North. 
Devon, South. 
Dorsetshire. 


London, Thro’. | Wye (The). 
Norfolk. Yorkshire,E,«N, 
Somersetshire, | Yorkshire,West. 











JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


Feap, 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


The English Lakes, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
[Shortly. 


The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 

North Wales, Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 

North Wales. (Smaller.) Third Edition, with 3 Maps, 
3. 


The Isle of Man, Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c, With Map, 


SPECIAL HANDBOOKS. 
English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorrtrm, B.A. 


ith 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 


Lincoln, Pocket Guide. BySir C. H. J. AnpErson and 
Rev. A. R. Mappison. Third Edition, with Map, cloth, 3s, 


Norway. Witson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, 


with Corrections for 1893, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. Tourists’ Maps, 2s, and 5s. 


STANFORD'S TOURIST MAPS. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, showing the 


Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33 in. by 30. Coloured and 
mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—DAVIES’S MAP, containing all 
the Railways and Stations. Roads, Rivers, and Chief Mountain Ranges are 
clearly : aan Scale, 24 miles to an inch: size, 47 in, by 38. Mounted 
in case, 16s, 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY 
SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, 14in. by 21. 
Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s. 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAILWAY MAP of 
— ainwik mae —_— of FRANCE. Scale, 22 miles to an inch; 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S LONDON 
ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an inch ; size, 
40 in. by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s,6d. The Four Sheets can 
also be ng separately—size of each, 22 in. by 26. Coloured and mounted in 
case, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE 
MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 miles to an 
inch; size, 32 in, by 28. Coloured and mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.—TOURIST’S MAP. With 


all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, lin. to a mile; 
size, 27in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes Coloured, folded in case, 
2s, 6d. ; full coloured, 43, 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s, 6d. 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, lin. toa 
mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, plain, 
1s.; coloured, ls. 6d. ; mounted, 3s. 6d. 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3 miles to 
an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, ls, 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s, 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 3: miles to 
an inch; size, 34in, by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. Folded, 
plain, 1s. 6d. ; coloured, 23, ; mounted, 53. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. Scale, 4in. 
to a mile; size, 344in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. Coloured, in 
case, ls. ; extended size, 344in. by 544, and full colours, 1s. 6d.: mounted 
3s. 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METROPOLIS. Scale, 
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